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THE UNSEEN MACHU PICCHU: 
A STUDY BY MODERN ENGINEERS 


by Kenneth R. Wright 


he gold bracelet excavated from the depths 

of Machu Picchu looks pretty good consid- 

ering that it was buried for five centuries. 

There is a scratch here and a dent there, but 

nosignificant damage. As I rotate the brace- 
letround and round, the sun’s reflection off the five-inch- 
long, beautiful wrist piece carries my thoughts back to the 
days when the Inca built the foundation walls of Machu 
Picchu. I try to imagine the person who laid the bracelet in 
amongst the stone and earth fill which later became one of 
the large, flat terraces of the Machu Picchu complex. The 
bracelet is the first gold to be found at Machu Picchu. It 
was discovered in 1995 by archaeologist Senorita Elva 
Torres Pino of the Instituto Nacional de Cultura (INC) 
while collecting soil samples for scientific testing by the 
Denver-based Machu Picchu Paleohydrological Survey 
Team. 

Nearly a year earlier I had requested permission to 
drill core holes in the agricultural terraces to investigate 
the soil texture and chemistry of the topsoil and sub-strata 
of the terraces at Machu Picchu. The archaeology research 
permit issued to me in 1994 is broad, but excludes excava- 
tion of this royal mountain-top estate of the Inca ruler 
Pachacuti. Rather than expand the scope of the permit, the 
INC excavates the pits, and provides me with soil samples 
for testing at the Colorado State University Soil, Water and 
Plant Testing Laboratory. 

“Why take soil samples from Machu Picchu?” you 
mightask. Well, obtaining the soil analyses is an important 
step in determining the ancient agricultural potential. Five 
hundred years ago, the ruler ordered rich topsoil carried 
up the steep slopes to create 4.5 hectares of agricultural 
land. In this way, he demonstrated Inca power over the 
land. Similarly, the construction of canals bringing water 
to sixteen fountains demonstrated Inca power over water. 

In April 1994, the Peruvian Embassy in Washington 
telephones me in Denver. “Mr. Wright, the permit for 
paleohydrological studies at Machu Picchu has been is- 
sued!” What a surprise to hear the word “issued.” This 
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This Inca Gold bracelet was found under 
the plaza terrace west of the Temple of the Condor. 


long-awaited, much sought-after archaeology permit has 
been ten years in the making—ten years of waiting, filing 
applications and justifications, telephoning, and writing 
proposals for hydraulic engineering studies at Machu 
Picchu. I never lost faith, but somehow when the permit 
arrives, lama little surprised. “What now?” I ask myself. 
Seeking the permit has been time consuming. Now thatitis 
time for action, I realize that I need to move forward and 
flesh out the skeleton outline of the engineering research 
proposal. 

In October, my wife, Ruth, and [arrive in Cusco ona 
7:00 a.m. flight from Lima. With us is Dr. Robert McGregor 
of my engineering staff. Our permit requires us toemploya 
local registered archaeologist. Fortunately, Dr. Gordon 
McEwan of the Denver Art Museum has recommended Pro- 
fessor Alfredo Valencia Zegarra of the Universidad de 
Cusco. Our first job is to retain him. Valencia answers my 
hurried telephone call and meets us at the Royal Inca II for 
coffee. Before the day is over, our basic core research team is 
functioning and formulating detailed plans. 

Anthropologist Valencia is tailor-made for our hydro- 
logical and engineering research at Machu Picchu. Years 
earlier, he served as Resident Archaeologist at Machu 
Picchu and seems on familiar terms with every stone and 
structure. He has already been studying a canal which, a 
thousand years ago, provided water to the Wari adminis- 
trative center of Pikillacta. He understands what we want 
to do. Professor Valencia’s wife, Sefiora Arminda Gibaja 


Ken Wright is President of Wright Water 
Engineers of Denver, CO. He studies an- 
cient water use by Native Americans. He 
holds an archaeological permits for re- 
search at both Machu Picchu Mesa Verde 
National Park. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he is an active moun- 
taineer and scuba diver. 


Left: Expedition members Dr. F. Robert 
McGregor and Professor Alfedo Valencia 
examine hydraulic engineering maps. 
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Ken Wright 


Oviedo, is Director of the Cusco Regional Museum of 
the Instituto Nacional de Cultura, and the two of them 
have recently completed the best archaeological sum- 
mary of Machu Picchu, a publication entitled, Machu 
Picchu: La Investigatién y Conservacioén del Monumento 
Arqueolégico Después de Hiram Bingham (Valencia and 
Gibaja 1992). 

Over our third cup of coffee and after several hours of 
discussion, Professor Valencia and I work out and sign an 
agreement. This done, I lean back and say, “Things tend to 
work out if one has faith!” 


THE PROJECT 


Today, our paleohydrological and engineering research 
at Machu Picchu is about sixty percent completed. Good 
progress has been made on all five objectives. These are: 


1. Evaluation of the ancient Inca spring on the north slope 
of Machu Picchu Mountain and its relationship to the 
Machu Picchu geologic fault; 


2. Hydraulicanalysis of the 749-meter-long Inca domestic 
water supply canal which traverses the steep 
mountainside, crosses the Lower Agricultural Sector, 
and terminates at Fountain 1 adjacent to the Temple of 
the Sun; 


3. Study of the hydraulic system of the sixteen fountains 
in the Urban Sector; 


4. Determination of the paleo-agronomic character of the 
agricultural terraces in terms of rainfall adequacy and 
food production capability; and 


5. Study of the urban drainage infrastructure of Machu 
Picchu to determine how the Inca kept the royal estate 
from flooding with nearly 2,000 millimeters of rainfall 
each year. 


THE RESEARCH 
SITE 

Ofall the Incan archaeologi- 
cal sites, Machu Picchu, the royal 
estate of the Inca ruler Pachacuti 
(Rowe 1990) is the most famous 
of all. Situated on a high moun- 
tain ridge 2,438 meters above sea 
level, it sits between the two 
prominent peaks of Machu 
Picchu and Huayna Picchu. The 
ridge plunges precipitously on 
bothsides some 450 meters down 
to the Urubamba River. For 
nearly a century, from 1450 to 
1540 AD, Machu Picchu sup- 
ported a population of upwards 
of 1,000 people (Hemming and 
Ranney 1982). 
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The author at the summit of Monte Huayna Picchu. 


Machu Picchu lies about 1,400 kilometers south 
of the Equator on the eastern slope of the Peruvian 
Andes. It lies near the headwater of the Urubamba 
River, a tributary to the Amazon River at longitude 
72°32’ and latitude 13°9’. There are two Inca trails; 
one to Cusco and the other to the lowlands of the Ama- 
zon. 

Geologic faults cross the Machu Picchu ridge set- 
ting. The Machu Picchu fault sets the stage for the Inca 
water supply. It helped create the springs east of the an- 
cient perimeter wall at2,458 meters. A second spring forty 
meters higher up the mountain slope drains into the do- 
mestic water supply canal. 

Since 1994, we have conducted six field trips, during 
which we have collected data, mapped, performed in- 
strument surveys of the plans and profile of the canal, 
measured and tested the spring water flow, inspected the 
agricultural terraces, and searched for drainage outlets 
and undocumented structures on the thickly-forested 
lower slopes of the site. Each time I arrive at Machu 
Picchu, my admiration for the ancient engineers and plan- 
ners grows. 

As Professor Valencia makes clear, the miracle of 
Machu Picchu is largely unseen. His many archaeologi- 
cal excavations have brought to light what lies beneath 
the surface. The genius is seen in the underground foun- 
dations, the subsurface preparation of the drainage, and 
the thoughtful underground work which created the 
structural basis for the walls, terraces, stairs and build- 
ings. Itis the careful preparation that wentinto the ancient 
foundations that has enabled Machu Picchu to outlast the 
centuries. 

Another of Machu Picchu’s wonders is the public 
works infrastructure: the water supply, canal, fountains, 
agricultural terraces, and ur- 
ban drainage network that 
made the royal estate a habit- 
able, civilized environment 
with all the then-modern ur- 
ban amenities. There are sur- 
prises as we study and docu- 
ment these facilities. The 
“hummingbird,” for example, 
that to some of us looks like 
art, but which Inca period ex- 
perts judge to be merely “ran- 
dom stone placement.” Also, 
far down the mountainside, 
we come across baths built into 
= thelittle-explored agricultural 
terraces. Seeming to hang out 
= over the Urubamba River, the 
&% terraces are visible from the 

peak of Huayna Picchu. 
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This cross-section of an Incan spring collection structure at 
Machu Piccu shows how a permeable stone wall, built into the 
side of a mountain, collected groundwater from the steep slope. 


THE MACHU PICCHU WATER 


SYSTEM 


Hiram Bingham was on track in April 1913 when in 
National Geographic Magazine, he said “the Incas were good 
engineers.” Over eighty years later, after intensive field re- 
search on the hydraulic and agricultural infrastructure of 
Machu Picchu, we have reaffirmed Bingham’s opinion 
(Wright, McGregor, Kelly, & Valencia). 


The Spring 

In the fifteenth century, Inca engineers surveyed the 
high ridge 450 meters above the Urubamba River. After 
cutting through the dense forest, they found a natural 
spring. Itis on the north slope of Monte Machu Picchu—a 
manifestation of a giant geological fault created millions of 
years before. 

The Inca engineers developed the spring witha steep 
earth cut, then built a sturdy yet permeable stone wall. 
When completed, the water running through the perme- 
able stone wall was pure and clear. This assured the basic 
water supply for the new royal retreat. 


The Canal 

Bringing water to the new community was another 
matter. Asurvey of the spring’s location showed that the 
elevation was too low to deliver water by gravity to the top 
of the ridge. Hauling water from the spring in aryballos 
(clay water jugs) would be time-consuming. It was not 
practical to require inhabitants of the mountaintop retreat 
to hike to the spring to get water. On the other hand, a canal 
could deliver running water by gravity to a point fifteen 
meters lower down on the steep sideslope which plunged 
precipitously to the Urubamba River below. A canal, more- 
over, would have the additional advantage of providing 
the sight and sound of rushing water. 
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Getting the water to the city would not be easy. The 
canal would need to traverse the steep north slope of Monte 
Machu Picchu, exposed to earth slides and erosion of the 
mantle of rich, highly organic soil. The slope of the moun- 
tain face is nearly thirty-eight degrees. A canal would need 
to be built on flat ground and be supported by stone ter- 
race with walls between two and six meters in height. This 
would be no ordinary terrace. It would need a strong foun- 
dation, solid enough to last for all time. 

Once the route of the canal was laid out, the terrace 
wall was built and a canal constructed on flat ground to 
carry the spring water by gravity. To prevent sediment 
build-up, the canal needed to slope. On the other hand, too 
steep aslope would lead to dangerously high flow veloci- 
ties, causing the water to jump the sides of the canal. The 
Inca engineers settled on a slope ranging from 4.8 percent 
near the spring to 1.0 percent across the Agricultural Sec- 
tor within the outer walls. 

The slope and cross-sectional size of the canal are a 
balance between three constraints: the drop in elevation 
needed for good gravity flow, the location of the first and 
highest fountain in the center of the community, and the 
need to efficiently transport a typically small dry season 
spring yield of about twenty-five liters per minute down 
to as little as ten liters per minute in drought years. The 
Inca engineers settled ona small canal lined with cut stone 
and, ifnecessary, sealed with clay. Total canal length would 
be749 meters. 

Inca engineers anticipated and took steps to control 
excessive amounts of water. If too much water entered the 
canal from the primary spring or the nearby secondary 
spring, or even from surface runoff during a heavy rain- 
storm, it would create an erosion problem in the city. For 
this reason, the Inca engineers built a relatively flat stretch 
into the canal in the Agricultural Sector some thirty-one 
meters long. Excess water would overflow the canal up- 
stream of the Urban Sector onto the agricultural terraces 
below. Excess water could also be controlled at the dry 
moatjust upstream of the Urban Wall. Here, a stone aque- 
duct supports the canal over the moat which serves as a 
main drainageway. Excess amounts of water will spill over 
and be safely drained away. 

The canal enters the Outer and Urban Walls through 
small holes. Where the canal reaches the Urban Sector 
where the priests and high officials had regular access, itis 
straight as an arrow and ata uniform grade. It was built 
with sufficient capacity to handle rainfall runoff from a 
few buildings uphill. This water could be discharged into 
the canal, but only after the water flowed across a short, 
grassed area. 

Finally, the canal reaches a point where the first and 
highest fountain is found. Inca engineers built the royal 
residence here so that the Inca Pachacuti would be first to 
use the water. In fact, Fountain 1 is near the front door of the 
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residence, just above the Temple of the Sun, which, ac- 
cording to Hiram Bingham, hasa wall with the most beau- 
tiful stonework in all South America. 

The canal is efficient, able to carry as much as three 
hundred liters per minute, a lot more water than needed 
and more than the springs produce, even in the rainy sea- 
son. The Inca engineers did not want problems with so 
importanta canal. With this in mind, they built a foot path 
along the entire length of the canal to facilitate canal in- 
spection and maintenance. 


Inca Power Over Water 

In designing a water supply for 
Machu Picchu, Inca engineers real- 
ized that they had to do more than 
satisfy the thirst of inhabitants. The 
water flow system should be a show 
of power over water! This called for 
the sight and sound of jetting water 
plunging into basins ranged along 
the “Longest Stairway.” The system 
should accomodate a wide variation 
of flow from ten to one hundred li- 
ters per minute, i.e. with maximun 
flow ten times the minimum flow. 
For the design of this multipurpose 


and possesses a unique feature. It can be turned off. There 
isa bypass channel that allows the water from Fountain 2 to 
flow directly to Fountain 4. It’s unclear, however, if this 
channel is of Inca origin. If so, it would mean that the priests 
could enjoy the sight and sound of jetting water or 
meditate in peace and quiet at the ceremonial rock plat- 
form to the east of the Enigmatic Window. Together 
with the Machu Picchu resident archaeologist, I will be 
investigating the true origin of the “bypass channel” 
further. 


Fountains 4-6 

To round out fountain placement 
and design at the focal point of 
Machu Picchu, Fountain 4 collected 
water from Fountains 2 or 3 or both. 
Fountains 5 and 6, in the middle of 
the bifurcated “Longest Stairway,” 
provided passersby with the roar of 
falling water. These fountains are al- 
most directly below the Wayrona, 
with its view of the ceremonial plat- 
* = form and the magnificent mountains 
= across the Urubamba River. The sight 
=.= and sound of the fountains, the roar 
"= Z of the Urabamba River below and 


water supply system, the Inca build- Above: Finding the last ceremonial view of the spectacular mountains 


ers relied upon their fountain special- fountain. 
ists. 


Skillful Inca canalengineerscon- Left: The domestic water supply 


beyond would impress the most in- 
different of visitors. 
The stonecutters outdid them- 


trolled the elevation of Fountain by — canal crosses the Lower Agricultural selves on Fountains 5 and 6, cutting 
defining a reasonable grade for the Sector on a terrace just uphill of a a branching channel remarkable for 


flow of water from the spring across grain storehouse. 


the steep mountain, through the Ag- 

ricultural Sector and into the Urban 

Sector. The elevation of Fountain 1 was established by 
the canal grade, and, in turn, its lateral location was 
established by the “Longest Stairway” in the heart of 
the community. 

Fountain 1 was designed with a walk-in enclosure 
complete with a niche for idols, a rectangular stone basin 
forty-five by sixty centimeters and twenty centimeters deep 
with a circular outlet. To demonstrate the stonecutter’s 
skill, a polished, curved, open channel carries water from 
Fountain 1 to Fountain 2 under and across a north-south, 
level walkway about two meters wide. 

Whereas Fountain 1 was for use by the Inca ruler, 
Fountain 2 was located between the open Wayrona and the 
Temple of the Sun, tucked in between the two buildings at 
the end of an open passageway. 


The Sacred Fountain 

Fountain 3, the Sacred Fountain, is below the Enig- 
matic Window (a.k.a. Serpent Window) of the Temple of 
the Sun. This polished stone fountain contains four niches 
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both its beauty and hydraulic el- 
egance. Below Fountain 6, a special 
channel cuts through the granite 
rocks, plunging underground to the next fountain. 
The plan called for a total of sixteen fountains, the 
same number as at Wiflaywayna, just eight kilometers 
up the Inca Trail. That left ten more fountains to be 
constructed along Machu Picchu’s “Longest Stairway,” 
also known as the “Stairway of the Fountains”. 


The Private Fountain 

Nine of the next ten fountains were intended for 
public use, with the sixteenth meant to be private and 
accessible only from the Temple of the Condor. For ad- 
ditional privacy, Fountain 16 had high walls. Here, the 
water drops 1.6 meters into a stone basin. Since there 
was no longer a need to protect the purity of the water 
below Fountain 16, the engineers routed a drainage 
path directly to the stone basin at the bottom of the 
fountain. In periods of low flow, the water in the basin 
of Fountain sixteen would not be potable, as in other 
fountains. This would be particularly true if it was rain- 
ing and there was surface runoff entering the basin. 


Water fills the stone basin at the bottom of Fountain 1. 


Fountains 7-15 

With the exceptions of Fountains 10, and 12, the 
rest have no unusual hydraulic features. In Fountain 
10, however, designers used their ingenuity and engi- 
neering skills to reverse the direction of flow by carry- 
ing the water through a channel built within the wall. 
Then they proceeded to cut a surface channel with two 
right angles so the water would flow into the fountain 
enclosure from the east, rather than from the west as 
with all the other fountains. Fountain 12 also possesses 
a unique feature. Here, the stonecutters shaped a 
smooth, polished lip for the approach channel termi- 
nus to create a stream of water which would more eas- 
ily shoot out in a jet from the back wall of the fountain. 

What to do with the flow leaving Fountain No. 16? 
Engineers routed this water underground into a nar- 
row, steep channel on the west side of a long staircase. 
This conveniently went all the way to the “Dry Moat,” 
a large, steep drainage and flood control channel which 
separated the Agricultural Sector from the Urban Sec- 
tor. 

The sixteen fountains stretch west to east—a fall of 
twenty-six meters over a distance of fifty-one meters. This 
affords an adequate slope between fountains to effi- 
ciently carry the water from one to another and still 
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provide for a typical 1.2 meter drop within the foun- 
tain. 

Flow through the fountains was limited to a hun- 
dred liters per minute given the 3.8 cm diameter circu- 
lar outlet from Fountain 4. If the flow exceeded 100 
liters per minute, the stone basin would fill up and 
overflow onto the granite staircase until adjustments 
could be made upstream. Upstream, water flow could 
be regulated in the Agricultural Sector. As mentioned 
earlier, here thirty-one meters of one percent slope 
would allow excess water to spill over. Water spilling 
onto the agricultural terraces was drained off through 
an elaborate, well-designed drainage system. Alterna- 
tively, the excess water would directly spill into the 
dry moat where a canal-bridged aqueduct had been 
constructed over the moat. Either way, water flowing 
through the canal could be easily regulated, limiting 
flow into the Urban Sector to a desirable level and with- 
out causing erosional damage. 


Were They Good Engineers? 


So, was Hiram Bingham correct when he said the 


@ 5 complete route of the canal across it demonstrates that 


the canal had not failed there, even after more than 
four centuries of abandonment. Bingham did find, 
however, that the canal had failed in several places on 
the steep Monte Machu Picchu slope due to landslides. 
But otherwise, once cleaned, the canal would be ready 
to operate. His 3-D drawing of the community clearly 
shows an intact canal aqueduct over the “Dry Moat.” 
This aqueduct is no longer there, the moat having been 
filled at the canal crossing and the stone ridge removed. 
Had Bingham had more time and less to do during his 
work at Machu Picchu in 1912, he might have further 
mapped the water supply system from its source to its 
ultimate disposal, and concluded the Inca were extraor- 
dinarily good at hydraulic engineering, planning and 
design. Their public works are a tribute to their accu- 
mulated empirical knowledge and their ability to bal- 
ance man’s needs with nature! 


“New” Fountains 

When our paleohydrology team in 1995-6 cleared 
away the tropical forest and debris from several lower 
and less accessible agricultural terraces on the lower 
flanks of Machu Picchu it uncovered additional foun- 
tains and baths. The first two structures found in July 
1995 were simple baths, well-suited for agricultural 
workers to wash up in before climbing back to Machu 
Picchu. The water supplying these two baths comes 
from the uphill subsurface drainage system of the ad- 
jacent agricultural terraces. This is an example of wa- 
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In the vee formed by the “longest stairway” are Fountains 5 and 6. 
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ter reuse at Machu Picchu. Two 1995 attempts to ex- 
plore further were thwarted by the dense vegetation. 

In the winter of 1996, in the almost impenetrable 
rainforest, our team was exploring further north, at the 
base of Huayna Picchu with its spectacular view of the 
Urubamba River and the granite mountain peaks to 
the northeast. Their efforts paid off! They discovered 
two ceremonial fountains at the intersection of two 
grand granite staircases. 

Actually, the “new” ceremonial fountains complete 
with excellent Inca potsherds were not discovered, but 
“rediscovered.” Back in 1969, Alfredo Valencia had 
spotted the fountains after a forest fire had burned the 
vegetation off the mountain slopes. Although Alfredo 
did not have documentation of the location of the foun- 
tains, like most top-notch field archaeologists, he had a 
feel for their approximate location. Once again, an ex- 
ample of Fortune smiling on our project since Valencia 
was to become our local registered archaeologist. 

The lower terrace baths and ceremonial fountains 
will require continued study by our paleohydrologic 
team. The two baths and the two ceremonial fountains 
have already been cleared and examined. They show 
the same careful planning and construction of the Incan 
engineers who built Machu Picchu. Before it can be 
studied one ceremonial fountain will require excava- 
tion by the INC. Dr. José Altamirano Vallenas, Director 
of the Instituto Nacional de Cultural Departamental 
Cusco, plans to clear the area more extensively and 
prepare the new ceremonial fountains as a new tourist 
attraction. 


AGRICULTURE 


Our scientific research included the agricultural 
production of ancient Machu Picchu (Wright, Wright, 
Jensen & Valencia). Using samples excavated by 
Sefiorita Elva Torres Pino, we conducted agronomic soil 
tests at the Colorado State University Soils, Water and 
Plant Testing Laboratory in 1996. It was Srta. Pino who 
found the beautiful gold bracelet. 

Dr. Altamirano and I discussed the need for scien- 
tific soil analyses. In the end, I obtained an official reso- 
lution authorizing me to take the soil samples out of 
the country. This came in handy later on when we were 
challenged by airport officials in Lima. Our luggage 
looked suspicious as it passed through the x-ray ma- 
chines. It so happens that moist soil samples absorb x- 
rays as if they were lead. 

We made detailed maps and determined the size 
of Machu Picchu’s agricultural area. It totals 4.5 hect- 
ares (11.1 acres). To determine the likely precipitation 
in ancient times, we correlated modern weather records 
for 1964-1977 with ice core data from the Quelccaya 
Ice Cap as reported by Dr. Lonnie Thompson of the 
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University of Ohio (Th- 
ompson et al, 1985). The 
ice cap is situated halfway 
between Machu Picchu 
and Lake Titicaca. We 
found that the period of 
1450-1540 AD _ when 
Machu Picchu was occu- 
pied, probably experi- 
enced rainfall of 98 per- 
cent of the long term av- 
erage, or 1940 millimeters 
per year. We used modern 
temperature and wind 
records in our computa- 
tions. 

Then the real work 
began—determining solar 
radiation at Machu 
Picchu, choosing crops to 
include in our calculations 
and estimating their nutri- 
ent content, and estimat- 
ing how many calories 
would be needed per per- 
son per day. To answer 
such questions, we called 
in Dr. Marvin Jensen as a 
consultant to analyze and 
check our estimates and 
assumptions. Jensen is a 
long-time colleague of 
mine who has spent a life- 
time studying food pro- 
duction potential all over 
the world. Jensen helped 
us through the complex 
computations. 

To determine what 
the maximum nutrient 
production _ potential 
might have been, I chose a 
hypothetical 2.25 hectares 
of maize and a double-cropping of 2.25 hectares of po- 
tatoes. I knew the growing season and rainfall would 
likely have supported two potato crops during most 
years. 

We based our water requirement computations for 
crop growth on two reference crops: short grass and 
alfalfa. Evapotranspiration for short grass and alfalfa 
averaged 4.02 mm/day and 4.82 mm/ day, respectively, 
and was calculated using the Penman-Monteith equa- 
tion. This data we then translated to maize and pota- 
toes using standard irrigation engineering curves. 


Will Allender 
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The traveler entering Machu Picchu on the Inca Trail (rising diagonally to the right) will pass the Upper Agricultural 
Sector, the Cemetery, and the Guardhouse. 


The agricultural research shows that 4.5 hectares 
could potentially produce 3500 kilograms of maize and 
141,000 kilograms of potatoes each year, if the Inca had 
chosen such crops rather than, say, cocoa, maize, or 
herbs. With maize and potatoes, the 4.5 hectares of ter- 
raced agricultural land would have only supported 
fifty adults. To feed a population estimated at 1000 at 
Machu Picchu, would have required ninety hectares of 
land. Our studies also showed that the terraced agri- 
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cultural land was not irrigated. Those tilling the land 
relied on the ample precipitation of nearly 2000 mm/ 
year. As a result, one might reasonably conclude that 
food had to be brought in because there was not enough 
agricultural land within the perimeter walls to make 
Machu Picchu self-sufficient in nutrient production. It’s 
more likely that the 4.5 hectares were used for growing 
to produce ceremonial beer, with some acreage near 
the Intiwatana used for specialty crops, such as cocoa, 
herbs, and flowers. 
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URBAN DRAINAGE 


Our research to date has left the urban drainage 
system to be documented last. One reason for this is 
the need to develop a strong technical background be- 
fore tracing out all the many drainage routes and their 
contributing basins. It seems as though each time we 
begin to verify and document the known drainage sys- 
tem, more outlets are found in the various nooks and 
crannies of the Urban Sector. Nevertheless, we have 
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The domestic water supply canal runs straight as an arrow and on an even grade to Fountain 1 situated to the left of the 
Temple of the Sun. 


documented some 127 drainage outlets to date. We are 
not sure when the drainage surprises will finally cease. 

Our graphic specialists plan to diagram the urban 
drainage system. A computer-generated map is pres- 
ently under development. Perhaps more than any other 
aspect of the engineering infrastructure of Machu 
Picchu, the urban drainage system represents the high 
quality of Inca planning. For example, the drainage sys- 
tem was incorporated into the walls of the conjuntos 
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Site map showing Machu Picchu, the Inca canal and spring, and the sixteen domestic water supply fountains. 
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Ken Wright 


(enclosures) and buildings as each wall was built. Even 
city planners in the U.S. today do not usually integrate 
the drainage infrastructure so well into the commu- 
nity. A study of the elevation and location of the drain- 
age outlets proves that Inca engineers followed a mas- 
ter plan. The floor elevations of interior rooms, 
conjuntos, and walkways were already established 
while the major walls were under construction. Drain- 
age was neither left to chance nor worked out later as 
is so often the case in modern city planning. 


THE NEXT STEP 


Engineering research at an archaeological site pro- 
vides rich opportunities to learn more about the basic 
knowledge and standard of care of ancient peoples. It 
deals with numbers, physics and engineering relation- 
ships which the ancients had to master through trial 
and error. With my research work at Machu Picchu 
seemingly drawing to an end, it would appear that our 
paleohydrological team could declare the job done, 
pack up, and go. It isn’t working out that way! 

As we learn more about the engineering infrastruc- 
ture, little details tend to take on more significance. Take 
the last stone fountain, for instance. A large surface drain- 
age system flows into the basin of this fountain from 
the main plaza and the royal residence area, but into 
none of the others. This makes clear that the Incas ap- 
preciated the importance of clean drinking water. Or 
take Fountain 12. It demonstrates that the Inca engi- 
neers knew how to create a free-falling water jet. Again, 
a carefully conceived drainage outlet near the Royal 
Residence illustrates that Inca engineers took steps to 
keep puddles from forming at the front door of the 
royal residence, in the same way that department stores 
make sure to drain away water from their entrances. 

One of the most striking details of the basic framework 
of Machu Picchu and that which unquestionably dem- 
onstrates a well-organized social system, is the under- 
lying stone fill and subsurface drainage system beneath 
the plaza lying west of the Temple of the Condor. Here, 
in August 1996, I inspected new deep excavation where 
the gold bracelet was found by Srta. Alva Pino nine 
months earlier. Clean angular waste stone cutting chips 
provide the plaza with a thick and strong foundation 
and permeable drainage underneath the plaza. The Inca 
knew how to build and they knew how to recycle waste 
stone chips for beneficial purposes. 

When we have completed our study of the urban 
drainage system, we will go into our final mapping 
stage, verifying our findings and technical facts. Ar- 
chaeologists and anthropologists can use our engineer- 
ing evaluations with confidence to help reconstruct 
how an Inca city worked, and how the community in- 
frastructure was built and functioned. S 
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A flow of water of about 15 liters per minute forms a jet at 
Fountain 10. 
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CRASH LANDINGS: 


LOOKING BACK ON PLANE 
DISASTERS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Text and photographs by Federico B. Kirbus 


Dozens of downed aircraft litter the mountains 
and jungles of South America. Many are the wrecked 
planes of smugglers and a few the stuff of legends— 
stories true and fantastic. 


io Guzman, Santos Diaz, Rail Ram6n Rivero 

Rojas, and his brother Julio Abilio were shepherds 

in southern Mendoza, Argentina—sober and hon 

est peasants all. Poor, they lived in the foothills, 

eking out a meager existence on the slopes of El 
Sosneado, an extinct volcano. 

And so they might have lived out their lives unknown 
to any outside the area, but in 1961, they caused something 
ofa stir in their mountain community. It was about then 
that their neighbors in this sparsely inhabited region grew 
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suspicious. Recently, these peasants had left their wretched 
huts in the hills and moved to town. One bought into a 
grocery store, while another paid hard cash to buy a ser- 
vice station in the provincial capitol of Neuquen. Inexpli- 
cably, and seemingly overnight, they had become wealthy 
citizens. How was it, the townspeople wondered, that poor 
shepherds like Guzman could suddenly buy so many 
things? 

Indeed, there were ample grounds for suspicion. All 
the newly-rich peasants hailed from Sosneado, the same 
place where, the year before on May 17, 1960, a 
Transamerican Air Transport Curtiss Commando C46 van- 
ished in a blizzard. The missing plane was flying from 
Buenos Aires to Panama via Santiago. Weeks passed. All 
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attempts to locate the twin-engined Curtiss failed. But af- 
ter a time, there was talk. Some said that a courier of the 
former Argentine dictator and strongman Juan Domingo 
Perén had been aboard the plane. Rumor had it that he was 
carrying a briefcase stuffed with millions of dollars and 
other currency, money Perén had stashed away before his 
overthrow in 1955. Strange tales these, especially when not 
long after the Curtiss disappeared, large banknotes started 
showing up. Suddenly, peasants in the area were flashing 
wads of money, notjust Argentine pesos or 

the common Chilean escudos, but Peruvian 


police did not even bother to arrest him. 

Finally, in mid-1962, a year after the arrests, and fully 
two years after the accident, an official investigating team 
made it to the crash site. 


+ 


On Friday, October 13th, 1972, twelve years almost 
to the day after the Curtiss crash, a twin-turboprop 
Fairchild F-227 of the Uruguayan Armed Forces went 

astray ina blizzard. With forty-five pas- 
sengers aboard, it crash-landed ona gla- 


soles, balboas from distant Panama, and ... HE WAS cier ironically known as El Glaciar de las 

even U.S. dollars, a currency almost un- Lagrimas (Glacier of Tears). Ultimately, 

known in Mendoza at that time. CARRYINGA twenty-nine passengers died. Sixteen 

A year after the accident, when the others survived, after a grueling ordeal 

police had sifted through the evidence, BRIEFCASE of extreme cold and starvation high in 

they rounded up eight suspects. In no the Andes. Their story has been told in 
STUFFED WITH 


time, all eight told a similar story. For many 
days, they watched as vultures circled 
high above the northern slopes of El 
Sosneado. Then one day they set out to 
climb the volcano. They knew the territory 
and easily found what had attracted the 
scavengers—the wreckage of the Curtiss. Picking through 
the debris, they snatched up whatever looked valuable, 
especially money—thousands of bills in foreign currency. 

The plane had crashed in mid-winter. Flying at some 
3600 m above sea level ona level course, it plowed into El 
Sosneado, and lay buried under snow until spring. When 
the sun came out, the snow melted, revealing the shattered 
plane, the bodies of its nine pas- 
sengers, and the carcasses of 
seven purebred racehorses. 
Soon, vultures swirled over 
the wreckage, eyeing the car- 
rion below . 

Once in custody, the 
eight suspects readily owned 
up to taking the money, but 
no one appeared to dispute 
their ownership, and all were 
quickly released. Just as well, 
since most of the money had 
been spent. Eventually, re- 
porters tracked down a ninth 
suspect, the humblest and 
poorest of them all. With the 
others, he had been at the 
wreck, snatching up handfuls 
of dollars, but not knowing 
any better, he carried the bills 
home and glued them over 
cracks in the walls of his 


small, drafty hut. Wisely, the Buenos Aires, now rusting. 
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MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS ... 


Above: A plane crash on Cerro Mercedario, at the Argentine- 
Chilean border. Previous page: The B-17 Flying Nightclub of 


Piers Paul Read’s chilling book, Alive. In- 
terestingly, the date of the tragedy, Fri- 
day the 13th, got little or no play in the 
Latin American press. Why? Because it’s 
Tuesday the 13th (martes trece) that is con- 
sidered unlucky in Central and South 
America, not Friday the 13th. 

The Fairchild carried the Montevideo rugby team, 
the Old Christians, and their relatives. Of those aboard, 
nine died instantly. Severely injured in the accident, the 
co-pilot later committed suicide. A few weeks later, an 
avalanche roared down the mountain, engulfing sev- 
enteen others. As time dragged on, starvation overcame 
two more. But in the 
end, sixteen, mostly 
young men, held out 
until December 23. 
By that time, two 
survivors, Fernando 
Parrado, 23, and 
Roberto Canessa, 20, 
after staggering for 
ten days through the 
Patagonian Andes, 
came across a Chil- 
ean arriero (mule- 
teer). Led to safety, 
they soon returned 
bringing help in a 
Andean Rescue 
Corps helicopter. 
Against all odds, the 
. $ parents of the play- 
=> Se Fh ers never lost faith. 
All believed their 
sons had somehow 
managed to survive. 
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Miraculously, some did. 

Even more lives might have been saved had the 
crash victims known where they were. But as fate would 
have it, the plane had been bucking unusually strong 
headwinds out of the west. This slowed the airplane, 
increasing flight time. This, in turn, misled the pilots 
who thought they had already crossed the border into 
Chile. At any moment, they expected to pick up the 
VOR (very high frequency omnidirectional radio bea- 
con) signals from Curico. In reality, the plane was still 
over Argentine territory, and not far from El Sosneado. 
The plane went down only two or three days by foot 
from the Hotel El Sosneado, and the hot springs of the 
same name. Had the survivors but known, they might 
have easily hiked down the glacial valley, and walked east 
to find help. 

Today the Hotel El Sosneado is in ruins. Not far from 
the what remains, you can hire horses and a guide to 
take you to the site of the wreck. On impact, the fuselage 
came to rest on the Lagrimas Glacier, but over the years, 
the glacier has continued its slide some 2,000 m down 
the valley, taking with it chunks of the Fokker, and scat- 
tering the pieces over a vast area. Much has changed 
over the years. 


+ 
Notlong after the Wright brothers lifted off from Kitty 
Hawk, the airplane went into service carrying mail. 


Goods of greater value soon followed, then passengers, 
and before long, even racehorses. Almost from the begin- 
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The remains of the Curtiss C46 at Laguna Brava as it looks 
today. 


ning, the early flying machines carried money. Fortu- 
nately, they did not replace other modes of transport, or 
we wouldn’thave legendary films like The Great Train Rob- 
bery. Quickly, air transport was recognized as the fastest 
way tomove people and cargo. Soon, it was also the safest. 

On April 30, 1964, a Curtiss Commando of Aerolineas 
Carreras C46 LV-HIJ took off from Lima headed for Buenos 
Aires via Chile. It set down briefly in Antofagasta to refuel. 
Airborne oncemore, its Captain Freddy Ravera flew his plane 
down along the Pacific Coast. At Copiap6, Latitude 28 S, he 
veered east. Flying over the Come Caballos Pass, he could 
see the towering extinct cones of Veladero (6432 m) and 
Bonete (6759 m) to the south. In addition to the mail, pack- 
ages, etc., his cargo included eight purebred horses. 


REMEMBERING THE LANSA CRASH 


by Don Montague 


The Elekra that crashed in the Peruvian Amazon 
en route to Pucallpa is the last plane in the LANSA 
fleet. Over the years, several other Elektras owned by 
LANSA plunge from the skies to fiery ends. With this 
last plane, LANSA closes up shop. 
Working asa freelance cameraman in South America, I’ve 
been desperately trying to peddle this story to CBS for five 
days. It looks like a great feature tome, and anyway Ineed 
the money. I’ve already thought up several story titles: 
“Plane Missing in Peruvian Jungle-Search Efforts Futile,” 
“Ninety-two passengers Lost in Green Hell,” etc. Ted 
Landreth, our contact at CBS-TV News New York isn’tim- 
pressed. Ted handles syndication, i.e. the servicing 
newsfilm of regional interest to countries all over the world. 
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For example, ifsomeday we manage to film the assasination 
of the Japanese ambassador in Lima, CBS could syndicate 
it to NHK-TV in Tokyo. Unfortunately, Ted doesn’t think 
the LANSA crash is of particular interest to anybody. 

I think about ringing Ted again on Day Eight to re- 
mind him of the great story he is missing. There have 
been new developments since I called him last. A woman 
has flown in from the States with her own plane to help 
search for the wreck. It turns outshe trained with NASA, 
and is a full-fledged lady astronaut. It takes me fifteen 
minutes to get through to Ted. I fill him in on recent 
events. He doesn’t care. 

Next day, things change. Out of the jungle, nine days 
after the crash, walks Juliana Koepcke, an attractive sev- 
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Suddenly, the starboard engine sputtered and died. 
Peering down through breaks in the clouds, Ravera 
searched frantically for a place to land amidst an im- 
mensity of high and perilous peaks. With little time to 
spare, he recognized Laguna Brava (Evil Lagoon), a salt 
lake 4,271 m high in the mountains. Banking sharply, 
he brought the plane around ona perfect approach, and 
belly landed on the muddy salt flats. 

The crew and passengers, six in 
all, survived without injury. Then 
things went wrong. One of the horses 
went crazy and had to be shot while 
still inside the plane. This, inciden- 
tally, is why the crew carries pistols 
on all flights transporting animals. 
More trouble followed. As they were 
being led from the plane, two other 
horses sank in the salty murk. 
Doomed, they too, had to be shot. 
Captain Ravera shuddered. “Evil Lagoon” indeed. 

Four of the eight horses survived, although one 
horse later bolted, never to be seen again. For a long 
time after Captain Ravera and his companions left the 
scene, vicufia hunters regularly sought out the wreck in 
their guvanaqueras (home-made 4x4 All Terrain Vehicles). 
They came to tank up at this impromptu “service sta- 
tion,” tapping into the plane’s fuel tanks—a bountiful 
reservoir of several thousand liters of premium avia- 
tion fuel. 

Don Félix Martinez bought salvage rights to the 


enteen-year-old who, itappears, is the only survivor. Juliana 
is the daughter of Maria and Hans Koepcke, both noted 
naturalists of German origin who have lived in Pucallpa 
for twenty-five years. Her mother was with her on the 
plane. 

I dial New York. “Get ready for this Ted.” I’m think- 
ing, “Seventeen years old, sole survivor of plane crash,nine 
days in jungle, speaks German, English, French and Span- 
ish.” Plane crashes may be grim events—tragedies to be 
sure—but if you're starting out as a cameraman ina for- 
eign country and want to eat and pay rent, you have a 
different take on disasters. 

“Hi Ted. It’s me again.” I fill him in, embellishing 
the fair Juliana with even more charms than those which 
nature endowed her, and go on to dwell at some length 
onher linguistic abilities. A more attentive Ted listens and 
sits up. “Yes, see” he says, “Very good. Under the circum- 
stances, I think CBS can see its way to paying youa reason- 
able advance.” As it turns out, CBS coughs up the cost to 
renta private plane from Lima to Pucallpa. 
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-e SECRET 
COMPARTMENTS 
STUFFED WITH 
A FORTUNE IN 
CONTRABAND 


wreck. Over time, he sold off pieces of the aluminum 
in the wings and fuselage for scrap. Years after the mis- 
hap, I chanced to meet Captain Ravera. He had re- 
sumed regular flights over his old route. Each time he 
flew over the wreckage at Laguna Brava, he told me, 
there was less to see. It’s disappearing, he thought. It 
must be sinking. I showed him some photographs of 
his wrecked plane taken from the 
ground. He was right. True, the plane 
was disappearing bit by bit, but not into 
the lake. 

Today, all that’s left of the plane—a 
few pieces of the cockpit and sections 
of the hold and wing—are scattered 
along the southern shore of the lake. For 
years, the crash site in the high cordil- 
lera was not easily accessible, but cur- 
rently a road over the Pircas Negras 
pass is under construction, between La 
Rioja, Argentina to Copiap6, Chile. It won’t be long be- 
fore the curious will be able to get there by car. 

I should add that when Félix Martinez was telling 
me the story of the plane’s crash and salvage, he men- 
tioned finding several secret compartments stuffed with 
a fortune in contraband—transistor radios, whisky and 
cigarettes—a smuggler’s booty. 


a 


Back before the 60s, that is, before cocaine, the War 
on Drugs, Cali cartels, etc., South American smugglers 


So what turns Ted around? The story? The young, at- 
tractive, sole survivor Juliana? The jungle setting, Green 
Helland all that, fraught with drama? 

Those too, of course. But the real clincher is syndica- 
tion. CBS competes with VISNEWS, ABC, and UPITN and 
pays top dollar for hot newsfilm. Juliana speaks four lan- 
guages. That excites Ted Landreth. It means he can offer 
French TV film with Juliana speaking French,German TV 
astory in German... you get the point. 

“Good work, Don,” says Ted. “CBS wants inter- 
views with Ms. Koepcke in German, French, English, and 
Spanish.” 

“What's that, Ted?” I yell back. I’m at a telephone 
booth in downtown Lima. The connection isn’t too good. 
“Did you say you want interviews with Juliana in En- 
glish, French, German, and Spanish?” 

“That's right,” says Ted. “That's what CBS wants.” 

“That's great, Ted,” I shout. “What about Swahili?” 

“Swahili! My God,” yells Ted. “Does she speak 
Swahili?” He’s thinking aboutall those countries in Africa. 
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trafficked primarily in whisky and cigarettes. Then as 
now, the smuggling hub was Asuncion, Paraguay. 

So it was to Asuncion that a friend of mine repaired 
after ducking out of Buenos Aires, leaving behind huge 
debts. Let's call him Manuel Juntas. He settled in the Para- 
guayan capital, found a partner, and was soon running a 
prosperous business—flying cigarettes and whiskey 
(scotch and bourbon) across the border atnight to a desert 
landing strip in the province of San Juan, Argentina. About 
the time the plane was due, his men would all grab kero- 
sene lamps and rush out to line the landing strip. When the 
plane touched down, waiting trucks loaded up the mer- 
chandise, and sped away. 

The good times might have gone on forever, but it all 
turned sour with the advent of the Mexican Twist, so 
called because it started in Mexico. Smuggling became a 
dangerous occupation. The Mexican Twist goes like this: 
A rival gang gets wind of a smuggling operation, locates 
the landing strip, finds out when a plane is expected, 
and waits in ambush. When the plane arrives, they kill 
everybody and make off with the goods. A variation on the 
Twist is to make a fake landing strip complete with kero- 
sene lamps to lure the plane into the trap, and again, shoot 
everybody. 

Sometime in February 1970, Manuel Juntas and his 
partner in a heavily loaded Piper Aztec came winging in 
from Asuncién—destination San Juan. Something went 
wrong—who can say what? Inany event, they had to crash- 
land. The contraband booze in the rear of the cabin shifted 
forward, killing Manuel. His injured partner somehow 


“No, she doesn’t speak Swahili.” Lyell back. “But what 
makes you think I’m going to get any inteview at all? She’s 
justbeen wandering around the jungle for nine days.” 

“Oh, Isee your point,” he says. Ted never did have a 
great sense of humor. “Well, go ahead Don.” he says, con- 
cealing his disappointment. “Use your ownjudgement.” 
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AlloverSouth America as Christmas approaches, you 
see shoppers scurrying about, a square, light-blue, dome- 
shaped box tucked under one arm. In the box isa paneton, a 
sweet bread of Italian origin. For want of imagination, 
people all over South America exchange panetons as holi- 
day gifts. There is even a persistent rumor, never proven, 
thatsome panetons actually get eaten. 

In 1977, [return to South America. That Christmas, 
along with countless other “friends” of the Lima Times, I 
receive from Ellie Griffis a paneton. Short of money and 
hungry, I peek inside. It looks like food. Itisn’t. But off and 
on, I break off bits and nibble at them, much as starving 
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got out of the plane, wandered aimlessly under the 
scorching desert sun and died as well, whether from 
thirst or from his injuries is not clear. 
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All this happened not far from the site of another 
plane wreck. In October 1967, a plane smuggling valu- 
able contraband had to make a forced landing. The po- 
lice arrived and secured the area, leaving an officer to 
stand guard. At some point, the policeman ambled off, 
managed to get himself lost, and never found his way 
back. He died in the desert, but not before staggering 
almost one hundred kilometers over the parched 
desert. At some point, he fired his revolver some nine 
times into the air in a vain effort to summon help. His 
body was not found until much later—the corpse mi- 
raculously preserved—showing almost no signs of de- 
composition and virtually untouched by animals. 
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You can be certain of predators whenever a plane 
goes down, even in open water (e.g. the Birgenair B-757 
with German tourists near Puerto Plata, February 1996). 
In the desert or in the deepest jungle, birds of prey are 
never far away. 

The plot of Sabotaje en la Selva, the first Peruvian film 
in color (see SAE #42), was based on the actual story of a 
plane crash in the Brazilian jungle. Scriptwriter Patricia 
Gil Murphy acknowledges having been inspired upon 
reading a story in El Tiempo that described “the crash 


Indians in the Amazon are known to fill their empty stom- 
achs with clay. Bready, with a slightly sweetish taste, 
panetons are laced with rubbery little red and green pieces 
of candied fruit. What I don’t eat, i.e. almost all of the 
paneton, sits for weeks on the counter in the kitchen un- 
touched by ants and other vermin thatnormally consume 
anything, including human waste. 

One day, Ellie drops over and wanders into the 
kitchen. She spots the distinctive blue box of the panetén 
and idly gives ita poke. Of course, the paneton is inside. I 
mean, where would it go, shunned as itis even by the Lima 
roach? 

It’s stale, but virtually intact. “What's wrong? You 
didn’t like it?” she asks, looking hurt. My God, I think. 
Can it be? Do people actually eat panetons? “Oh no, it 
was very good,” Istammer while groping for some sort 
of credible excuse why it remained uneaten. Desperate, I 
finally come up with the lamest of excuses. “Yes, very good 
indeed,” I say with enthusiasm, “it’s just that, well...I’ve 
been awfully busy recently.” 
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of a small plane en route 
to Rio de Janeiro carrying 
several wealthy passen- 
gers and a large shipment 
of jewels. Learning of the 
mishap, the Brazilian 
government immediately 
dispatched a relief party 
with orders to get to the === 
scene before anybody else - 
could get there and steal 
the jewels.” 

Almost, Murphy, but 
that’s not quite the way it . 
happened. 

Sometime in April 
1952, Pan American World 
Airways (PANAM), North-west-Orient, and BOAC, the 
three giants of commercial aviation, put into service the 
Boeing 377 Stratocruiser, at that time the largest com- 
mercial airliner in the world. Four Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major engines, each generating 3,500 HP, pro- 
pelled the Stratocruiser to a maximum speed of 603 km/ 
h. Weighing sixty-five tons at takeoff, the plane, boast- 
ing a pressurized cabin, could accomodate eighty-three 
passengers on the upper deck. After takeoff, passengers 
could wander down to a bar on the lower deck to enjoy 
a dry martini or Manhattan. 

On Tuesday, April 29, 1952, PANAM’s “El 
Panamericano,” took off from Galeao airport, inaugurat- 


It’s 1971, the year of the LANSA Elektra crash. News 
reports are coming in from Pucallpa telling of Juliana 
Koepcke’s miraculous nine-day survival. One incredible 
detail captures my attention; Juliana told her rescuers that 
when she regained consciousness, she looked around and, 
not knowing how long it might take to find her way out of 
the jungle, picked up the only thing resembling food she 
could find—a paneton. For nine days, Juliana carried the 
panetén through the jungle. She had it with her when they 
found her. Untouched. 

Icall Ellie with the news. I know her a lot better now. 
“Ellie” Isay, “Imagine wandering through the jungle for 
nine days without food. You'd be hungry, wouldn't you? 
Starved. Still, there’d be some things you wouldn’t eat. 
Even after nine days, right? Well, remember that panetén 
you gave me...” 
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When you are hot all the time, it is hard to believe it 
can ever be cold. For a week, we've been running around 
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The abandoned Curtiss Commando in front of the Bonete volcano. 


ing a new luxury service 
connecting Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janiero, Port of 
Spain (Trinidad), and 
New York. It carried 
forty-one passengers and 
a crew of nine. Eight hun- 
dred eighty-seven miles 
. northwest of Rio some- 
where over the Amazon 
basin, and far off its flight 
path, the aircraft dove 
from the sky, plunging 
into the thick jungle near 
the Tomanacu Moun- 
tains, 9° 45'6"S and 50° 47' 
30" W. 

The cause of the accident was later traced to trouble 
with Engine #2. It seems likely a propeller blade worked 
free, and the resulting imbalance caused vibrations that 
so violently shook the engine it dropped off. It appears 
that shortly thereafter the whole left wing ripped loose. 
Finding the wreckage in the jungle proved difficult, re- 
quiring several days of intense aerial search. When the 
Stratocruiser was finally located, the fuselage pointed 
south towards Rio de Janeiro. Engine #2 was never 
found. 

There were other problems. Even after a survey plane 
spotted some wreckage, crucial territorial questions had 
to be resolved before a relief party could be dispatched, 


thejungle covering the LANSA crash. I wearan army jacket. 
It’s too hot for the jungle, but I wear it because it has pock- 
ets—pockets for everything, but especially pockets for 
lenses, filters, cables, and adapters, all the stuff youneed as 
acameraman. 

The plane crash story is over. Gerd Heidemann of 
Germany’s Stern magazine, hasmetwith Dr. Hans Koepcke, 
Juliana’s father. The result, Stern magazine ends up witha 
virtual exclusive on all interviews with him and Juliana, 
plus photos. Heidemann, incidentally, is the same fellow 
who, a decade later, sells the fake Hitler diaries to Stern, 
Newsweek, and assorted other publications. 

It’s hot. The international press is scrambling to get 
out of Pucallpa. I split costs with Georges of Paris-Match. 
We renta small plane. It can’t fly over the mountains, but it 
will take us to San Ramon. From there, it’s a long trip by 
collectivo over the Andes and back to Lima. 

It’s evening. The collectivo winds higher up into the 
mountains. It grows chilly, then downright cold, then un- 
believably, shockingly cold. Justbreathing the icy air hurts 
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e.g. Which Indians controlled the area where the plane 
went down? The Comisao da Fronteras of Brazil as well 
as the Agencia Protectora del Indio believed that a part of 
the plane had crashed on land belonging to the friendly 
Carajai and Papirape Indians, but that other parts had 
apparently fallen in an area controlled by the hostile 
Ciapo. The Comisao da Fronteras warned that a search 
party should beware of possible attacks by the Ciapo and 
take steps against the threat of wild boars, black leopards, 
jaguars and boa constrictors. 

At length, an official search party was organized 
and finally reached the wreck. It found the scene thor- 
oughly picked over and everything of value gone. With 
time to spare, looters had parachuted in and leisurely 
stripped the site. The relief party did meet up witha group 
of friendly Indians, however, who were merrily feasting 
on chocolates found scattered about, and happily collect- 
ing anything that glittered. 
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Another sensational plane crash took place on 
Christmas Eve, 1971. On that date, a British-made 
Electra, the last plane in the Peruvian-owned LANSA 
fleet, exploded high over the jungle on its approach to 
Pucallpa, Peru. Ninety-one passengers died instantly 
or shortly thereafter. Only the seventeen-year-old 
Juliana Koepcke survived, miraculously living through 
a 200 mph fall of several thousand feet, landing ina tree 
and spending nine days without food in the jungle be- 
fore finding her way out. 


your lungs. Of course, the driver is prepared. He’s bundled 
up like the Michelin Man. I’m doing alright, but then I’m 
wearing my army jacket. Beside me, Georges is shivering 
violently. Suffering is difficult to ignore, and Georges is 
clearly in dire straits. Human sympathy requires that I say 
something—anything. I look at Georges. Nothing appro- 
priate springs to mind, solask, “Are you cold?” He looks 
dumbstruck. “Uf corzz,” he responds. 

Read the Lives of the Saints recently? Well, there’s noth- 
ing in that book that compares with what I pull off that 
night. I take off my jacket and give it to Georges. He won't 
take it, but I tell him it’s alright because when I sleep, I’m 
out. |won’t feel the cold, I say. He doesn’t believe me, but 
he takes thejacket anyway. Then, I roll over and feign sleep. 
Think about that. I feign sleep even thoughit's below freez- 
ing in the car. Worse, to keep Georges alive, have to puton 
aconvincing act of sleeping—lurching, snorting, squirm- 
ing around as if I’m settling into even deeper slumber. On 
and on through the endless night I emit the sounds of a 
sleeper. Now, I don’t want to belabor the point, butjust try 
to grasp what's involved. Ihave to pretend to be asleep in 
a collectivo with the temperature probably below zero. 
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It wasn’t a plane crash, only a near disaster, but it 
added to the legend that grew up around an Argentine 
playboy. Let’s call him Carlos Garcia de Valle. 

Shortly after WW II, Garcia de Valle married a woman 
of great wealth. Soon, Garcia himself became known 
widely as a man of means. In those days, an Argentine with 
money could indulge himself with the best of everything. 
One day, insearch of newer and better playgrounds, Garcia 
hopped a flight to the United States with a stopover in 
Cuba. It was 1947 or thereabouts, in any event long before 
the advent of Fidel Castro. Sargent Fulgencio Battista sat 
firmly in the saddle, and Havana was for North Americans 
what Las Vegas is today: a gambler’s paradise. 

AtCuban gaming tables, Garcia de Valle won big and 
lost big, then thrashing about for some new diversion, con- 
tinued his journey. Arriving in New York, our hero bought 
half ownership of Bloomingdales and, in his spare time, 
arranged a meeting with officials in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. It’s not clear how, but somehow during the session, 
he managed to convince U.S. authorities that he was mas- 
terminding a coup that would soon topple the govern- 
ment in Paraguay. Garcia put himself forward as the man 
to back. The U.S. government boughthis story. Garcia then 
purchased two B-17 Flying Fortresses, hired pilots to fly 
them, and took off for Argentina. 

Rather late in the game, the State Department discov- 
ered ithad been hoodwinked. Belatedly, Air Force fighters 
were dispatched, but Garcia was long gone. Garcia’s B-17s 


“Nothing to it,” you say? Yeah, well, why don’t you empty 
your refrigerator and try itsometime. 

How doI manage this heroic feat? I start counting toa 
thousand, but on condition that, if I forget where I am, I 
have to start all over again. Then I mentally retrace all the 
bus routes to school Ive ever taken since early childhood. 
Then I bring to mind the image and name of every teacher 
I’ve ever had and spell each name backwards. Finally, when 
all else fails, limagine arriving in Lima. I can feel Georges 
shaking me by the shoulders as he says, “Sank you, mon 
amee” or something like that. But somehow we never ar- 
rive in Lima, and it gets even colder, colder than [believe 
possible. 

Is all this true in every particular? Yes, except that it 
was far worse than I can possibly describe. Fortunately, I 
havea witness. He is somewhere in France. Find Georges 
and ask him. Ask Georges, “Was it really that cold in the 
collectivo going over the Andes? Did Montague give you 
the jacket off his back?” What will 
ask him? He will say, “Oui,” or something to oat 
and then you'll know. 


set down in Buenos Aires, causing a splash in aviation 
circles. At the time, the most advanced bombers in the Ar- 
gentine Air Force were several beat-up Avro Lincolns, 
surplus planes acquired from the British Air Force. Seiz- 
ing this unique opportunity to upgrade its fleet, the Ar- 
gentine Air Force moved in and confiscated the B-17s. 
The legal battle over ownership of the planes went 
on for several years. Eventually, Garcia de Valle got cus- 
tody of one plane, and immediately hatched a plan to 
turn a profit. Sparing no expense, he remodeled the 
plane’s interior, lavishly covering the walls with black 
velvet, installing indirect lighting, building a bar, 
stocked with the finest wines and spirits available. Asa 
final touch, he had a piano carried aboard and set up 
just behind the cockpit. In a grand gesture, Garcia de 
Valle invited all the regulars of the Buenos Aires “05,” a 
swinging nightclub in Buenos Aires, aboard the inau- 
gural flight, promising free liquor. Everything boded 
well and Garcia looked forward to shuttling his well- 
heeled clients on a regular route between Buenos Aires 
and the famous ski resort, San Carlos de Bariloche. 
Garcia’s Flying Nightclub might have caught the 
public’s fancy and gone on to make millions of pesos, but 
onits ill-fated maiden flight, a storm swept across the Pam- 
pas. Only the pilot’s skill kept the plane aloft long 
enough to make an emergency landing in a corn field. 


The passengers, many drunk and rowdy, walked away 
from the disaster. The only casualty was the pilot, in- 
jured when the piano broke loose and came crashing 
through the bulkhead into the cockpit. 

Providence smiled. The passengers eventually ar- 
rived in Bariloche, now sober but a few still in shock 
from their experience. Perhaps Garcia viewed this near 
brush with disaster as a bad omen. For whatever rea- 
son, he abandoned his dream. His B-17 Flying Night- 
club never took off again. 

Many are the tales of plane crashes in South America. 
To this day, countless aircraft remain unaccounted for. 
Some crashed on regular runs, others went down smug- 
gling cocaine and still others heavily loaded with contra- 
band. Doubtless, pilot error and bad equipment accounted 
for many disasters. Many were the young inexperienced 
pilots flying old planes with faulty instruments. Scores of 
planes flying through the Andes with defective radar, or 
often without any radar at all, met disaster when they en- 
countered the nube con carozo (the pit inside the cloud)— 
pilotjargon for a fluffy cloud concealing a mountain peak. 

Over the years, so many planes have mysteriously 
crashed in South America that one might write untold 
magazine articles such as this, or find a source of endless 
plots for films like Sabotaje en la Selva. ® 
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Claws and Paws: 
Tracking the Jaguar in Brazil's Pantanal 
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Text and illustrations by Simon Chapman 


‘ve always dreamed of reading tracks like they do 
in the Westerns. You know the routine—native 
tracker jumps off horse, crouches over some marks 
in the dust, looks up at John Wayne and announces 
with total certainty, “Four horses, one with no rider, 

passed this way yesterday.” 

Looking at fox and badger prints whilst hiking in 
Derbyshire just isn’t the same. Serious tracking calls 
for real wilderness—the savannas of Brazil, for in- 
stance—which I chanced to visit with my sis- 
ter a couple of summers ago. 

We hire Joao, a Terena Indian guide. He 
teaches us what to look for, which tracks go 
with which animal, such as the three- 
toed, dinosaur-like prints of the rhea, 
or the characteristic pug-marks of 
pumas, jaguars and savanna foxes. 
He also points out the more subtle, easy- 
to-miss signs—like the crushed vegeta- 
tion, broken back when animals pushed 
their way through the foliage. He makes 
us see the territorial markers—scratches 
by claw or antler on certain tree trunks. 

Joao teaches us the finer points of ex- 
crement analysis. With a practiced eye he 
rolls the droppings between thumb and 
forefinger, cracking them open to see how 
dried-out they are. From this examina- 
tion he can tell not only which animal, 
but also when it passed that way. This took me a little 
getting used-to, but it’s not as disgusting as it sounds, 
provided you confine your investigation to fairly in- 
nocuous turds like those of deer and other plant eaters. 

The art of tracking animals in the jungle is some- 
what demystified when you learn that many species 
follow regular habits and can be reasonably expected 
to turn up in certain places at certain times. In the week 
or so that we camp out, groups of tourists, on jeep tours 
in the area, rave about the profusion of creatures spot- 
ted by their guides. They tell us of seeing a jabiru stork 
nest, howler monkeys and a troop of coatis, all in the 
same small patch of forest. We don’t have the heart to 
tell them that this is not all not that unusual—that howl- 
ers live in the tall trees around the stork nest and that 
it’s no big thing for coatis (relatives of racoons) to romp 
through on their regular morning forage. 

Other animals, however, are less predictable. That's 


Serious 
tracking 
calls for real 


might actually find what you are looking for. That’s 
when it gets exciting. It’s an adrenalin high because... 
maybe, lurking behind the next bush is something re- 
ally big, really wild, maybe even dangerous. You’re 
scared, but you go on. You have to see for yourself. 

We’re on one of our early morning walks. I look 
down and instantly recognize the footprints—jaguar. 
No doubt about it—the rectangular pug-mark, the four 
clawless toes. The prints are new, so fresh in fact that I 
can clearly make out the fingerprint-like ridges on the 
toes. Even as I watch, the tracks slowly fill up with 
water dripping from the leaves above. A jag- 
uar stood on this very spot. It might be 
watching me now. I search the wall 
of vegetation all around me. I 
crouch, listening to the drip of water 
and the buzz of insects—alert to any 
movement. Who is doing the tracking 
now? 

Minutes pass. Waiting is useless. In 
the dense foliage, a jaguar could be just a 
few feet away, yet too well camouflaged 
to see. I feel cheated, disappointed. This 
was my one chance to see a jaguar in the 
wild. On the other hand, maybe it’s just 
as well. Jaguars are dangerous, and get- 
ting too close could prove foolhardy. 

The next day we are luckier. No, not 
a jaguar, but a giant anteater. We are fol- 
lowing a game trail through a palm thicket. A loud 
crash. Suddenly, an armadillo scuttles towards us. 
Ahead, the palms shake as something moves noisily 
away. Joao motions us to be still. We inch forward, mak- 
ing a circle around the swaying vegetation. There, 
amidst the palms, and nervously sniffing the air, is a 
startled anteater. Although we stand close, the animal 
seems unable to see us clearly. Yet the anteater is a for- 


Simon Chapman teaches high school phys- 
ics in Lancashire, England. He travels 
abroad every summer—often to the 
rainforests and savannahs of Bolivia and 
southwestern Brazil. 


the thing about tracking. It’s all about chance. You ; 
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It was incredible just how close we could get 
to these capybaras. | did this sketch at a 
distance of seventy meters, but later | got 
within three meters! Meanwhile, a long-eared 
banded armadillo was snuffling my 
companion. | was amazed to see it leap when it 
yealized my friend was human. 


midable opponent, known to kill jaguars with its 
hooked front claws. We keep our distance, and pres- 
ently the animal ambles off. 

At last, the opportunity comes to put our newly 
acquired tracking skills to the test. 
Joao has met up with some other 
guides, and it appears that they 
feel more like having a few drinks 
than working. A group of campers 
nearby need a guide. This is our 
chance to show off. 

Leading the group across the 
scrub, we point out tracks of rhea, 
fox and capybara. So unerringly accurate is our track- 
ing that the animals themselves immediately put in an 
appearance as if on cue. We even amaze ourselves. Alas, 
those in the group benefit little from our uncanny pow- 
ers. Unimpressed, they laugh and chat, ignoring the 
theas and capybaras, scaring all the animals away. 

What had we done wrong? Nothing! You can be an 
ace tracker, find wildlife where almost none exist, read 
a faint, windswept track months old, but unless you're 
the real McCoy—a genuine, Indian tracker who can 
tell John Wayne the score—no one will take you seri- 
ously. ® 


This is our 
chance to 
show off 
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Teach English in South America 


“Hello All at N.W.T.!” 


“Hope all is well with you. Here I am in my 
new temporary home - Cuenca (Ecuador). It 
is so lovely here. 8,300 feet up in the moun- 

61] tains, a beautiful river, cobblestone streets, and 
; pestty old buildings with red tiled roofs. | 
| found a nice apartment, 5 minutes from the 

school. So things are going great.” 

“Il went to Colombia to see beautiful pre- 
Inca ruins scattered in a gorgeous landscape. 
I flew to Cuzco, Peru and hiked the Inca trail 
to Machu Picchu - what a great experience! | 
hiked around an island on Lake Titicaca where 

. the Incas thought the sun was born. There's 
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not a day goes by that somebody doesn't inquire about —— 
being tutored. Native American speakers are in great de- 
mand here - there aren't any.” Si 
“Recife is a fantastic city. It is everything I expected, and | | “biti 
more, and less. Pre-Carnaval celebrations have been ter- 
rific and it is not uncommon to find me dancing in the 
streets with my Brazilian friends until the wee hours of the .- 
morning.” f . 3 Michael taught 
“I am very glad that | made this move... The fact that I - petals 
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Text and photographs by James Denby 


otorcycles in North America have out- 
law associations. According to the 
most favorable stereotypes, those who 
ride them are individuals who yearn 
to ride free. Less favorably, bikers are 
grizzled hoods and... you know the rest, the biker gang of 
big-gutted, dirty louts out to brand the mayor’s daughter. 

Speeding, along with weaving in and out of traffic, is 
clearly one of the lures to owning a motorcycle. It’s thought 
that, by riding a motorcycle you can enjoy a degree of free- 
dom unknown to the general public. And yes, that free- 
dom probably goes along witha lack of respect for author- 
ity and/or law. 

Well, the “born to be wild” 
image, doesn’t fit the typical mo- 
torcycle rider in Colombia. Here, 
rather than breaking free, the mo- 
torcyclist is usually just another 
citizen trying to get from point A 
to point B without being killed by 
heedless car drivers. Motorcycles 
in Colombia commonly carry at 
least two people, and far from roar- 
ing down the highway at dizzying 
speeds, chug along as fast as they 
can lest buses and cars drive them 
off the road. 

Motorcycles, or motos as they are known in Colombia 
are everywhere, especially in Bogota, Medellin, and Cali— 
with Cali probably having the highest per capita owner- 
ship of all. Moto, however, is a loose term that includes 
everything from the huge, heavily-chromed Harley to its 
distant cousin, the tiny moped. The smaller models—mo- 
peds and the like—are by far the most abundant on 
Colombia’s streets, roads, and highways. 

The dirtbike, costing about US$2000 is the most popu- 
lar moto in Colombia. Not built for speed, but able to 
handle rough roads, its top speed is about 120km per hour. 
More expensive, but gaining in popularity are scooters. 
The small Honda models have really caught on, while the 
pricier and faster Vespas are gazed upon with envy, and 
frequently set the pace of traffic. Harley Davidsons are a 
relative rarity, but possess a powerful mystique no doubt 
derived from the fact that they are known to be the trade- 
mark narco toy. Incidentally, they also cost more to buy 
thana taxicab. 

Motos owe their popularity to their practicality. Own- 
ing a car in Colombia is impossibly costly for most people 
ina country where a car sells for twice what you'd pay in 
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Motos are the 
transport of 
choice for 
Sicarios, or 
hired killers. 


the States. Then too, if you need financing (and who 
doesn’t), expect to pay well over thirty percent interest. 
Buying a used car isn’t the answer either. Even used cars 
costa bundle. Asa result, the only affordable private trans- 
portation available to many families and individuals is the 
moto. Finally, since rain is the biggest climatic inconve- 
nience in this latitude (it almost never snows), motos are 
ridden year round. 

The biggest drawback to motorcycles as far as North 
Americans are concerned is that you can’t haul your 
friends and family around. Colombians recognize no 
such limitations. Indeed, in Colombia, the moto is a family 
vehicle. Motos carrying three and 
four passengers are a common 
sight. Of course, four people 
people in back and a dog in frontis 
probably the outer limit of the 
moto as mass transportation, but 
who knows, people seem relent- 
less in pursuit of a new record. 
Couples “carpool” on motos to 
work all the time. Women often 
ride side saddle since tight skirts 
make straddling somewhat diffi- 
cult. Still, comfortand safety issues 
aside, it beats the bus. 

Then too, although the bus costs a mere thirty cents, 
buses are packed, only follow certain routes, and can be 
unbearably slow, seeming to stop every two hundred 
meters. A less obvious advantage is the moto as cargo 
carrier. On the bus, the most you are allowed to take is a 
few bags of groceries. There are no such restrictions with 
the moto. True, cargo hauling requires someone in the 
back with stong arms to hold the boxes, pipes, furniture, 
chickens, picture frames and bicycles that are commonly 
transported on motos all over Colombia. 

For all its popularity and utility, Colombian authori- 
ties are not entirely thrilled with the moto. Motos are the 


James Denby just returned from a two- 
year stint as a teacher in Cali, Colombia. 
He says motorcycling there changed his 
life. He lives in Canada now, and loves it 
so much that he got a maple leaf tattoo. 


Opposite: The author in downtown 
Cali. 
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transport of choice for sicarios, or hired 
killers. Mobility and versatility are ad- 
vantages prized by both commuters and 
murderers. Moto-mounted killings, 
whether criminally or politically moti- 
vated, are all too common. Also, motos 
are the favorite mode of transport for 
jaladores, loosely organized gangs of 
carjackers. Rather than approach a car 
stopped at a corner, jaladores prefer to 
ride alongside, draw a gun, and force the 
driver to get out. The man in back then 
dismounts, and drives off in the car, while 
his partner follows by bike. Motos make_. 
it easier to pick and choose a desirable 
car in the flow of traffic. Jaladores also 
steal other motos using the same tech- 
nique. Doubtless, the moto’s utility justi- 
fies its wide appreciation by so many 
social groups. 

Police and government have, in vari- 
ous ways, attempted to deal with the ac- 
tual or perceived link between motorcycles and crime. 
Police frequently pull over motorcycle riders for routine 
searches and document checks. When ownership papers 
and licenses are not in order, fines can be steep or the moto 
impounded. During the recent crackdown on the Cali car- 
tel, checkpoints sprang up everywhere and the army or 
police were especially vigilant. 

Other measures, however, are somewhat harder to 
understand and would have civil libertarians (and 
North American motorcycle owners) up in arms. For ex- 
ample, several years ago, drive-by shootings by helmet- 
wearing sicarios on bikes became commonplace. The 
government's response? Outlaw helmets completely. 
The government's logic was that anyone wearing a hel- 
met was obviously trying to hide his face and therefore 
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By law, no man can ride on the back of any moto, but he may drive one. 


guilty; a strange twist on the National Rifle Association’s 
oft-repeated claim that “Guns don’t commit crimes, people 
do.” The decision to crack down on helmets instead of 
criminals didn’t draw all that much criticism. The inabil- 
ity of the police to control criminal activity is all too famil- 
iar to Colombians. Criminals, as everyone knows, are rarely 
caught, and will escape punishment anyway if they have 
any money. Also, the prevalence of bribes, slip-shod inves- 
tigations, and a porous legal system make effective cam- 
paigns against murder and organized crime very difficult. 
By contrast, helmet-wearing was something the police 
could control. Best of all, guilt or innocence could be per- 
ceived ata glance, and a fine more easily imposed thana 
prison sentence. If the police couldn’t control sicarios, they 
could at least control helmet-wearing. Wearing helmets 
was rare before the law went into effect, but the $150 plus 
fine for wearing a helmet eliminated them altogether. 

A year later the government made an abrupt switch 
and made helmets mandatory. This law was much more 
controversial and impractical than the ban. Helmets are 
expensive and cost more than most moto owners were 
willing to pay. Asa result, moto owners ignored the regu- 
lation, putting thousands of riders in violation at any 
given time all over the country. Perhaps heeding 
Napoleon’s advice not to make a rule that you won’t or 
can’t enforce, the government backed down. This did 
not mean, however, that they left motorcyclists in peace. 

InSeptember of 1995, to stem the still-rising crime rate, 
the government did the strangest thing yet—it passed a 
law prohibiting parrilleros (literally, people sitting on the 
rack). The legislature, in its wisdom, reasoned that any- 
time two men were found riding together ona moto, itwas 
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highly probable that they were up to no good. Therefore, 
by law,no man could ride on the back of any moto. 

This ban affected only men riding on the back. Women 
parrilleras were exonerated by virtue of their gender and 
could ride on the back, side-saddle or otherwise. Children 
were also exempt because of their age and presumed inno- 
cence. The most immediate change brought about by the 
new law was that women moto owners were now obliged 
to let their husbands, brothers, boyfriends, and male friends 
drive if they wanted to go out together. The fine for violat- 
ing this statute was approximately US$330. Inability to pay 
the fine on the spot resulted in the immediate impound- 
ment of the vehicle. 

The first weekend the law went into effect, the police 
seized three thousand motos from people who either 
could not pay or who refused because the fine exceeded 
the value of the bike. Others riding motos that were barely 
functioning and certainly weren’t worth $330 anyway 
simply abandoned their machines. Others are still try- 
ing to scrape together the money to free their motos. 

Despite all complaints, the government is satisfied 
with its policy. Holiday season security measures in- 
clude limits on the sale of liquor, checkpoints on major 
streets, searches for firearms, more recently, a ban on fire- 


works, and now a ban on parrilleros. Since people often 
carry more cash during the Christmas season, there tend 
to be more robberies. In any event, the government main- 
tains that the law prohibiting parrilleros has lowered the 
crime rate, and the ban is now a fixture of holiday season 
security measures. As things stand, a family can still go out 
for a Sunday drive as long as Dad doesn’t sit in the back. 
This law could change at any time though, since the prac- 
ticality and fairness of motorcycle laws is rarely a subject 
of public debate. Then too, perhaps it’s because those who 
make the the laws drive cars. ® 


P.S. A new helmet law did indeed pass in 1996. Wearing helmets is 
now mandatory once more. Very few people are complying with it, 
however, and police enforcement is not particularly strict. 
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e Make the most of your Latin American experience 
@ Intensive and crash study programs 
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® Get to know Latin American culture and life styles 
e Lodging with Peruvian families 
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LEARN SPANISH 


The AECE is an institution legally constituted and recognized 

by the Ecuadorian government. The member schools are recognized 
by Ecuador's Ministry of Education and Culture. They are a guarantee 
for foreigners who wish to learn Spanish because all have been 
previously qualified by the Association and the authorities of the 
Ecuadorian government. The courses taught by the Spanish learning 
centers follow the system of individual classes, in accordance with 
the established methods and _ politics of each center. 


DEENSENANZA DEESPANOL QUITO * ECUADOR 


© THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE LISTED IS STRICTLY ALPHABETICAL ® 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL “AMISTAD” ESTUDIO DE ESPANOL “PICHINCHA” 

9 de Octubre 712 y Ramirez Davalos Andrés Xaura 182, between Lizardo Garcia y Foch 
Telf.: (593-2) 524-575 Fax: (593-2) 568-664 http: /www.gni.com/~mj/pichinch.html#PICHINCHA 
P.0.Box 248-C P.0.Box: 17-03-0936 * Phone: (593-2) 452-891/234-634 
ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL “EQUINOCCIAL” Fax: (593-2) 601-689 ¢ E-Mail: admin@pichinch.ecx.ec 
Roca 533 y Juan Leon Mera GALAPAGOS SPANISH SCHOOL 

Inter: E-mail: eee@eee.org.ec 258 Amazonas Av. and J. Washington St. 2nd floor 
http: /Awww.qni.com.~mj/equinox Phone & Fax: (593-2) 540-164/220-939 

Fax: (593-2) 529-460 / 564-488 « Telf: 525-690 P.0.Box: 1703744 E-Mail: mbr@galapago.ecx.ec 
ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL “MITAD DEL MUNDO” Internet: http: /Awww.qni.com/~mj/galapagos 

Gustavo Darquea Teran 1676 y Versalles (2nd floor) INSTITUTO SUPERIOR DE ESPANOL 

Telf & Fax: (593-2) 567-875 © Telf.:546-827 Ulloa 152 y Jerénimo Carrién 

Telex:21215 Woe. Ed. * P.0.Box 17-15-389 C Phone: (593-2) 223-242 Fax: (593-2) 221-628 
ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL QUITO P.0.Box:17-03-00490 * E-Mail: Institut@superior.ecx.ec 
130 Marchena St. and 10 de Agosto Ave. Internet: http: /Awww.qni.com.~mi/ise 

Telf: (593-2) 553-647 Fax: (593-2) 506-474 LA LENGUA 

E-Mail edalvare@pi.pro.ec * P.0.Box 17-15-0039-C Colén 1001 & Juan Le6n Mera 

http: //mia.lac.net/acaquito/htm/spanish/htm Building “Avé Maria” 8th Floor 

“AMAZONAS” SPANISH SCHOOL Phone & Fax: (593-2) 501-271 

718 Jorge Washington St. and Amazonas Ave. P.0.Box: 17-07-9519 

Bldg. Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 2nd. and 3rd. Floor E-Mail: lalengua@uio. Telconet.net 

Telf.: (593-2) 527-509 « Telf. & Fax: (593-2) 504-654 “RENOVACION” SPANISH SCHOOL 

E-Mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 18 de Septiembre 413 y Amazonas 

Internet www: http: //ecnet.ec/amazonas/ (In front of the Hotel Coldn) 

AMERICAN SPANISH SCHOOL Phone & Fax: (593-2) 220-385 

Carrién 768 y 9 de Octubre 2nd floor E-Mail: 103726.452@COMPUSERVE.COM 

Telf /Fax: (593-2) 229-165/229-166 SPANISH INSTITUTE “SAN FRANCISCO” 

P.0.Box 17-03-1588 © E-Mail: jproano@srv1 .telconet.net Veintimilla 11-06 y Amazonas, Ed. Amazonas 7 Piso, Of. 703 
ATAHUALPA SPANISH INSTITUTE Phone & Fax: (593-2) 553-476 

Juan Leén Mera 935 y Pinto Internet: http: 200.6.8.62/otros/essanf.htm 

Phone & Fax: (593-2) 523-306/505-151 E-Mail: |Kennedy@L2.Lonet.Ca (Canada) 

P.0.Box 17-07-9581 SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 

BELMONTE SPANISH SCHOOL Av. Amazonas 1549 and Santa Maria P.0.Box:17-21-373 
331 Jose Riofrio and Manuel Larrea Phone: (593-2) 544-715 Fax: (593-2) 226-348 

Phone: (593-2) 520-177 © Fax: (593-2) 519 006 E-Mail: mlramire@srv1 .telconet.net 

P.0.Box: 17-15-133B Internet: http: //www.gni.com/~mj/samerica 
COLONIAL SPANISH SCHOOL 


331 Foch and Amazonas (corner) 
Phone: (593-2) 224 713 « Fax: (593-2) 582 237 
P.O. Box 17-01-3739 


WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


by Gabriel Monteleone Neruda 


twas toward the end of the rainy season of 1949 that 

my employers sent me to investigate some busi 

ness in southern Brazil. | was commissioned by 

Hills Brothers, Folgers, and MJB, to search outsome 

new coffees that might suit theirindividual blends, 

and was able to arrange to have those coffees shipped to 
them. I was seeking many millions of dollars in beans. 

A new coffee producing area was coming into the 
world market from the Brazilian state of Parana, and 
according to all of our sources these new beans were of 
inexplicably fine quality. Clearly the trees had been 
planted and tended properly, and the beans had been 
harvested in a manner superior to that which we had 
come to expect from the Portuguese Brazilians. 

I flew out of Sao Paolo to Curitiba, in the state of 
Parana, and ventured by horse and by jeep to the town of 
Londrina, and thence by horse and by mule and, some- 
times, by jeep, toanew and wild town called Arapongas. 
This town of Arapongas was far from civilization and 
from law. Arapongas was a town of men, and the men 
carried guns and knives, except for the blacks and the 
half-breeds, who carried machetes. 

Arapongas had dirt streets lined with tents. One 
stone building housed the bank. Several shacks were 
constructed of small logs and canvas, and a few rooms 
were available in these shacks. Each room had a hole in 
a corner of the floor, and chickens and pigs fought for 
whatever dropped through that hole. A small board and 
a stone covered the hole most of the time. 

Sometimes a mule train arrived from Londrina, bear- 
ing supplies. Some of the local farms sold food in an 
outdoor market. Near the town was what was billed as 
the biggest tree in the world, and I went there and it was 
big, very big, and the mules rode around it slowly. 

Farther from the town, nazis had constructed a for- 
midable coffee plantation with large houses of logs and 
canvas, with stables and outbuildings for the storage of 
beans and the quartering of servants. These nazis were 
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they I had been seeking, they who had done sucha fine job 
of the beans. 

Their current project was the cutting and the piling 
and the burning of miles and miles of heavy forest. They 
had large crews of peasants in camps, guarded as slaves 
must be guarded. The peasant workers were, I noticed, 
very heavily fed, for the labor was indeed arduous. 

From the big houses to the nearest unsullied woods 
was about 500 yards. In these immediately adjacent 
woods was a great canyon that made it impractical to 
cutand to burn those woods, and numerous were the Indi- 
ans who lived beyond the verge of that wooded canyon. 

Commanded by the Germans, servants during the day 
would deploy baubles along the verge of the woods, 
baubles suchas beadsand the links of broken chains, shards 
of pottery and glass, shell casings. And in the early dusk 
the nazis would toss back their schnapps as they sat on 
their huge porches and used the incoming Indians for tar- 
get practice. The Indians didn’t ever quite understand what 
was occurring, for they wandered childlike and 
enchantedly among the precious baubles in the clearing. 

There were several such forward camps of Germans, 
and the same sport was enjoyed in each camp I attended. 

Once when I returned to our office in Londrina I was 
informed that one of these outposts had been discovered 
with its inhabitants brutally murdered, and that small ar- 
rows had been found fledging the unclean bodies, and 
spears. Those Europeans who told me of this atrocity were 
in deep sorrow among themselves, 
mournfully pondering the subhu- 
man savagery among which our 
honorable white races must serve. 

AsI gazed from face to face in 
our offices, and I realized the bitter 
outrage which was struggling to 
the surface in each personality, I 
must confess that Inearly Biggie’ 
Iwas very young. 
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DISCOVERY 


The best jungle tour in Ecuador 
Aguarico River & Reserve Cuyabeno 


Joumal of the South ai 
American Indian Rights Conner {SAIIC) 


Abya Yala News is a unique publication that 
offers an Indigenous perspective on Indian 
jmMovements in Latin America, news from 
native organizations, and analysis of issues 
affecting Indian communities such as biodi- 
versity, intellectual property rights, autono- 
my, human rights, and women’s issues. 


Membership to SAIC provides you 


The Cuyabeno wildlife reserve is one 
of the “hot spots" of biodiversity in 
the world, this huge pristine and 
remote ecosystem is home to more 
species cf animals and plants than 
almost anywhere else on Earth. 

The Amazon Discovery 
accommodates up to 14 passengers 
in double cabins with private bath. 


3 Nights US $260 
4Nights US $300 
* Local air ticket $106 RT 
For more information contact: 
ANDES DISCOVERY TOURS 
Phone (593-2) 236-446 
Fax (593-2) 500-992 


P.O. Box 28703 
Oakland, CA 94604 
Phone: (510) 834-4263 
Fax: (510) 834-4264 

aiic@igc.apc. org 


JOURNEY INTO THE ECUATORIAL RAIN- 
FOREST OF EASTERN ECUADOR, AND 
EXPLORE THE DIVERSITY OF THIS EN- 
CHANTED WORLD—A BIOLOGICAL 
TREASURE CHEST, HOME TO AN INCRED- 
IBLEARRAY OF PLANTS, ANIMALS, 
INSECTS, AND BIRDS, MANY OFTHEM NOT 
YET CLASSIFIED. 


WEALSO OFFER TRIPS TO: 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, COAST, THEANDEAN 
REGION, INDIAN MARKETS, ETC. 


FOR THE ADVENTURE OF 
A LIFETIME 


FOR MORE INFO.:, CONTACT: 


LUIS ALBERTO GARCIA IN THEU.S.A.: 
AV.AMAZONAS 1023 Y PINTO YALEMETZGHER 
TEL/FAX: 593-2-541543 1102 C STREET 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 


MAIL: P.O. BOX 17-07-9633 
TEL/FAX: (907) 277-7245 


INTI TRAVEL 


INCA TRAIL 
SPECIALISTS 


Small group,two-week adventures hiking to Machu 
Picchu and visit to Peruvian rainforest, experienced 


group leaders and local guides, monthly departures. 
Customized itineraries in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 


INTI TRAVEL 
Casilla 17-12-942 
Quito, Ecuador 
thurber@ecuanex.ec 
sun@ecuanet.ec 


ECO TRAVEL SERVICES 
5699 Miles Ave 
Oakland, CA 94618 
1-800-655-4054 
ecotrave@microweb.com 


MAYUC 


ECOTOURISM & ADVENTURE TRAVEL TOUR OPERATORS 
since 1978, with state-of-the-art equipment and professional guides, 
guarantees you a reliable service at a reasonable price. 


, TREKKING-RAFTING-JUNGLE TRIPS 


Fixed departure dates: Inca Trail to Machupicchu 
with llamas, 4 days/3 nights 


TAB ce DALTC AT ED 


“If your travel goalis as muchlearning new things 
as seeing new placesEhe Educated Traveler* 
may be your kine of newsletter Here you ‘ll it 


tracking butterflies in Costa Rica, sitting in on 
writing classes in Russia ,amd-touring Italian cook- 
ing. schools. JENNIFER KING, NEW AGE JOURNAL 


Litercory Travel: tracing the vires that in- 
spired the Bronté sisters or SipArthiar Conan 
Doyle 

Culinary Journeys: where to hone cooking 
skills in settings from a luxuriow$ Oriental 
hotel to an ancient Saracefijtower o¥érlook- 
ing the Mediterranean / 

Arts and Artistry: leafning | tosculpr nt the 
site where Miche slangelo created his David or» 
interpreting the nuances 6f Chinesesopera 
movements in Taiwan . 
Natural History Explorations: shell collect- 
ing along South Africa's coast or finding an 
elusive orchid in Brazil’s rain forest 
Historical Travel: following in the footsteps 
of ancient seafarers or participating in an ar- 
chaeological dig in Syria 

EXCLUSIVE TO SUBSCRIBERS: The Educated 
Traveler's Directory of Museum-Sponsored Tours is 
free with your subscription--the only source that in- 
cludes details on over 300 specific international and 
domestic tours sponsored by the top museum travel 
programs in the U.S., Canada, and Britain. 


* SUBCRIBE NOW * 


The Educated Traveler®, Dept. SA, 
P.O. Box 220822, Chantilly, VA 20153 
800-648-5168 
$39/year includes six issues plus the annual 
Directory of Museum-Sponsored Tours 
(international airmail postage, add $9). 
Gift certificates available. 


Weekly departures: Rio Apurimac rafting, 
3 days/2 nights 


Mayuc Cusco 
Tel/Fax: 51-84—-232666 
P.O. Box 422 ¢ Cusco—Peru 


LEARN T 
0 Our youth hostel, considered 


SPEAK the most comfortable and 


elegant hostel in town offers 
SPANISH you: single, double and shared 


WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, pia 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR , oo 
bar, 7.0. 7USD 
- Individual classes (one-to-one) room, “AAs including 
- Excursions combined with classes green Fy preakfast ws 
ere rates areas and” & 
- Professional teachers h 
- Live with local families of water 
- Lodging apartment “La Lengua” 24 Hrs. 
~- Help with visas Hostel & 
- SAEC members receive 10% discount 


“LA LENGUA” 
Colén 1001 Byhace! Leén Mera 8th floor ECONOMIC LODGING 


Tel/Fax (593-2) 501 271 ADDRESS: LERIDA 381 
(LA FLORESTA 
P.O. Box 17-07-9519 Quito-Ecuador TELEFAX: (593-2)549-558 / 549-561 
E-mail: lalengua@uio.telconet.net QUITO - ECUADOR 


A mountain biking adventure Cie 2087 


cs through the Andes of Ecuador. 


P.O. Box 21-431 
Quito, Ecuador 

Tel: (593-2) 220-674 
E-mail: 

explorer @saec.org.ec 


MEMBERS! 

If you move, let your Club know 
at least a month in advance. Send a 
postcard, give a call, or drop us a 
message through e-mail. 


Cerro Golondrinas Cloudforest 


Conservation Project, 
L in the western spur of the Andes mountains, in Ecua- 
m 4 n u dor, is working to create a 25,000 ha reserve in which the 
9 nature tours aay natural environment can be respected while providing a 
AS: mat sustainable living for local people. 
vane \ x / 985 | 9 96 Sy > In a 4-day trek, the campesinos and managers of 
a ‘ i, this project hope to share with you a rare journey across 
guaranteed fi xed departures this land and into their lives. Led through ecosystems 
EVEN WITH ONE GLIENT!! ranging from the almost ome high Fag bes (4,200 
" " : m) to the mist-shrouded cloudforests (2, m), you 
THE TOUR 8 days-7 nights. BUS IN/PLANE QUT. Twice A MONTH. will experience a magical taste of the contrast hes nen 
4 days-3 nights in Mana Lodge. PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY TUESDAY. riety that Nature here has to offer. 
5 days-4 nights in Mana Lodge. PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY FRIDAY. 
Best-quality camping trips available. Contact: Fundacién Golondrinas 
Contact Moniea or Armando at: attn: Piet M. Sabbe 
Av. Pardo 1046, CUSCO-PERU. Ph:+ 51 $4 252721. Fax:+ 51 $4 234793 Isabel La Catolica 1559 
E-mail address: postmaster@mat.com.pe Quito, Ecuador 


SOARARI 


ECUADOR 


JEEPS FOR EXPEDITIONS 


Based in Quito, Ecuador, we provide 
a4 wheel drive transport service to get 


you and your gear to anywhere 
want to get to. 


In addition we can provide help 
with ideas, planning logistics 
and bookings. 


we are particularly interested in the 
more unusual places, Indian communities, 
fiestas, birding and hiking. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT US, 
OR CALL BY - WE'LL BE PLEASED TO SEE YOU 


CALAMA 380 Y JUAN LEON MERA 
P.O. BOX. 17-11-6060 
TEL AND FAX: 593 2 552505 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) by subscribing to 
RAPA NUT JOURNAL 


..the premier source for Easter Island events 
and scientific studies... 


P.O, Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 
Fox 805-5349301; email 74221.2046@compuserve.com 
Of rapanvi@woridnet.att.net 
Rapa Nui Journal, the International quarterly 
of the Easter Iskand Foundation, Is published 
for those interested in Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 

U.S. $25, Foreign alrmail $35 


NATIVE LIFE 


TOUR OPERATOR 


FOR NATURE LOVERS ONLY 
AMAZON © ANDES * COAST * GALAPAGOS 


Joaquin Pinto 446 Y Amazonas * P.O. Box 17-03-504 
Phone: (593-2) 550 836 - 505 158 * Fax: (593-2) 229 077 
QUITO ECUADOR — SOUTH AMERICA 


Explore Latin America with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet’s practical, down-to-earth travel guides have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
for over 22 years. Written by travelers for travelers, they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets, impeccably detailed maps and excellent background 


on culture, history, environment and wildlife. 


Latin America Titles: 

Argentina, Uruguay & Paraguay (Ist ed) $16.95 
Baja California (3rd ed) $14.95 

Bolivia (2nd ed) $16.95 

Brazil (NEVV 3rd ed. DEC ‘95) $17.95 

Chile & Easter Island (3rd ed.) $15.95 
Colombia (2nd ed) $15.95 

Costa Rica (2nd ed) $14.95 

Ecuador (3rd ed) $16.95 

Guatemala, Belize & Yucatan: La Ruta Maya (2nd ed) $16.95 
Mexico (5th ed) $19.95 

Peru (2nd ed) $14.95 

Rio de Janeiro city guide (NEVWV NOY ‘95) $9.95 

South America on a shoestring (5th ed) $27.95 

Brazilian phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 

Latin American Spanish phrasebook (Ist ed) $4.95 
Quechua phrasebook (Ist ed) $3.95 

Trekking in the Patagonian Andes (Ist ed) $13.95 

Brazil video $19.95 

La Ruta Maya video $19.95 


Guatemala, 
Belize & Yucatan 
La Ruta Maya 


| Mexico fl 


For a free newsletter and complete 
list of titles contact Lonely Planet. 
155 Filbert Street, Suite 251 
Oakland, CA 94607 

800/275-8555 
info@lonelyplanet.com 
http://www.lonelyplanet.com.au 


Explorer Tours 


SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join in us a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse ecosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


MAKE IT HAPPEN 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 17211608 * Quito * Ecuador 
TEL: 509115, 508871 * FAX: 011-593-2-508872/22253 1 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Aramaic, or Urdu? 


Forget it. 
They're abominably difficult and you don't have the time. 
Instead, learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish 
|, and don’t stop with the job half done 
when there's Mastering Spanish Il. 
Or learn Portuguese with Mastering 
Portuguese |. Think how they'll feel 
in Brazil when you say, “You call this 
a carnival?” 
Total fluency is now enticingly within 
your grasp. Reach out, and Mastering Spanish 
| or Il, or Mastering Portuguese | can be yours 
lies last. Are supplies short? Well, no, but you never know. 


while sup 


See Order Form on page 63 


$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 
$100 [Members $92] Mastering Spanish | CD, Item #347 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish Il, Item #185 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 


GALAPAGOS TOURS 


V 
CULTURAL TOURS m 


Mountain Climbing & 


PAMIR TRAVELS & ADVENTURES 
Tour Operator 


Juan Leén Mera 721 Phones: 220892 - 542605 - Fax: 593-2-547576 
P.O. Box 17-16-190 CEQ - QUITO - ECUADOR 


Jungle Expeditions * River Ra 


E MAIL: htorres @pi.pro.ec 


AMAZON 
ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, 
families and groups. 


9 
Native Jungle Lodges 


River Trips 


Exotic Birds & Fruits 
Pink Dolphins 
Monkeys 
Historic Opera Houses 
Medicinal Herbs 
Call Lacey A. Gude 
Amazon/Brazil Travel Specialist at 
Frommer Travel Designers 


Suite 200, Nat'l Press Building 
Washington, DC 20045 


(202)508-8660, (800)288-8660 
Fax (202)508-8668 
e-mail: Amazonadv @ aol.com 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 


“..the conscience of anthropology” 
~NEWSWEEK 


Founded in 1982, CSQ is the award-winning 
publication of Cultural Survival, the international 
human rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSQ features a 
central theme with numerous articles exploring 
the most current issues of the day facing native 
peoples and their rights to land, resources, and 
self-determination. Become a member today or 
pick up a copy at your local newsstand. 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 

96 Mount Auburn Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

tel.: 617-441-5400, fax: 617-441-5417 
e-mail: csinc@cs.org, website: www.cs.org 


FREE DANCING LESSONS 


(Salsa, Cumbia, Merengue) 
ESCUELA DE ESPANOL 


"SIMON BOLIVAR" 
* US $ 4.00/hr (ask for the 
price of group classes) 


* University-educated Classes 

* Galapagos Cruise 1/2 price 

* Fax phone service at less than 
1/2 price 

* Highly recommended by the 
South American Explorers Club 

* Receive/ Send E-mail 

Our families are situated 

very close to the school, in 

a quiet and safe residential area. 


Address: 

Andalucia 565 y Salazar 
La Floresta, Quito Ecuador 
Tel/Fax 593-2-502-640 
e-mail: khaugan®@ aol.com 


LEARN SPANISH 


4 
a CONVERS: PROGRAMS 


Pal Sh 7k a 


isa week ithme Srertealtinu 
trekking:the iita.trailto machupicony : 
~ visit to,the Sacred valley of the Incas. 


—_* 
Cruz verde 336 
Cusco, Pert, Sudamérica 
Phone & Fax 51-84-232272 


Quito's only women's hostal 


Hostal 
Eva Luna 


Pasaje de Roca 
Calle Roca 
Entre Amazonas y J.L. Mera 
Tel. Quito 011 5932 234 799 


* In the heart of new Quito 
* Comfortable beds 

* Kitchen privileges 

* Secure luggage lockers 

* Laundry stone 

* Quiet and secure location 
* Barbecue terrace 

* Economic prices 


!CHECK US OUT! 
EXPLORERS INN 


World Records 
@  inbirds: 575 species 
© butterflies: 1200+ species 
. @ dragon flies: 103 species 
Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
LIMA: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 4-31-3047 or 4-31-6330 
Fax: 4-328866 
CUSCO: Plateros 365 
Tel: 4-235342 


EXPEDICIONES 
MANU 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife reserve 


Write us: 

P.O. Box 606 
Cusco, Peru 
FAX: (84) 236706 
TEL: (84) 226671 


DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


e Low prices 

¢ Group discounts 

e Tour packages 

¢ Cruises 

e Special interest 
(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
9 AM-5 PM 
Mountain time 
Monday — Friday 


Mud-Eating Leads to Big 
Profits 


Remember Sherman Adams? 
Eisenhower administration? Big 
scandal? Vicufia coat? You don’t? Oh 
well. No matter. 

The Andean highlanders of Peru 
are raking in money from a new 
source of wealth—the vicufia. The 
wool of this camelid is fetching top 
dollar on the international market 
these days. With Japanese and Italian 
aristocrats forking out $15,000 per 
overcoat, Andean villagers are pull- 
ing down a whopping $200—big 
money in the mountains. 

Still, bagging the wily vicufia for 
shearing is tricky business, and 
draws on skills that can be traced 
back to Inca times, when the sacred, 
gold fleece of the vicufia could be 
worn only by the Inca himself. 

Andean highlanders engage in 
elaborate vicufia round-ups—a ritual 
known as chaccu. On the day of the 
hunt, villagers gather ina circle and 
eat mud. How the mud tastes that day 
foretells the outcome of the chaccu, 
more specifically whether the local 
apu, or hill god smiles on the under- 
taking. Predicably, sweet-tasting mud 
is an omen of success, bitter mud 
bodes ill. 

This year, President Fujimori he- 
licoptered in to witness Peru’s larg- 
est chaccu. He even took an active part 
in the ceremony by smearing his face 
with vicufia blood and accepting the 
fleece of the first shorn vicufia. 

While vicufias range over parts of 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Ecuador 
and Peru, the International Trade 
Convention on Endangered Flora 
and Fauna permits only Peru to mar- 
ket vicufia fleece. Interestingly, Boliv- 
ians complain of losing twenty per- 
cent of their flock to poaching. By con- 
trast, Peruvians have found that pro- 
tecting their animals with armed 
guards has increased vicu/ia popula- 
tions by 5,000 per year. 
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Hepatitis A: 
What's Hip About Hep 


Dread the needle in the rump 
that precedes your South American 
trip? There’s good news! Anew vac- 
cine is replacing the traditional shot 
of Gamma globulin for Hepatitis A. 

Hepatitis A is an intestinal (enteric) 
virus common throughout the devel- 
oping world. Usually acquired in 
childhood through a mild infection, it 
is transmitted by the fecal-oral route. 
You can contract Hepatitis A from per- 
son-to-person contact, contaminated 
water, ice, shellfish harvested from 
sewage-contaminated water, fruits, 
vegetables, uncooked food, or food 
contaminated during handling. To 
avoid the disease, watch what you eat 
or drink, and who you kiss. 

According to The Centers for Dis- 
ease Control, travelers often get Hep A 
on the “standard” tourist routes. This 
being the case, you may want to con- 
sider your options: 


Option 1. Immune Globulin (IG). The 
standard shot lasts for three 
months, and is relatively inexpen- 


sive—$15 at our local clinic. The 
shot is effective immediately, but 
tapers off in efficacy over the 
three-month period. CDC recom- 
mends this shot for children un- 
der two years old, and those de- 
siring only short-term protection 
(three months or less). Note: Our 
clinic reports that Immune 
Globulin is very hard to find these 
days due to the popularity of 
Option 2. 

Option 2. Hepatitis A Vaccine 
(HAVRIX). Very effective and ex- 
tremely popular, HAVRIX has 
only been around fora year or so. 
You get two shots—the first intra- 
muscular (deltoid), the second a 
booster six months later. While 
more expensive than IG ($65a shot 
at our local clinic), once you've 
gotten the set, it’s supposedly 
good for twenty years or more. 


Postwatch 

Members, we need help! 

Weare about to undertake a study 
of the South American postal system. 
To obtain the accurate data, we are ask- 
ing members (even nonmembers will 
do) to send us postcards and/or let- 
ters from South/Central America— 
ideally, one letter/postcard every 
week for one whole month. This will 
help our renown Postal Expert, Paul 
Chambers, to monitor mail routes and 
trace the various routes that correspon- 
dence takes to reach us in Ithaca. Here 
are examples of what we'd like to 
know: Doesa letter from Argentina go 
through the regular Argentine Post 
Office, or is some other carrier in- 
volved, i.e. a private postal company 
like “King Express” in Honduras or 
“Expressit” in Chile. How long does a 
letter take in transit? Is the postal 
charge accurate? 

Those sending us postcards and 
letters will be of great help in this en- 
deavor. If, in addition, you happen to 
bea philatelist, we want to know, es- 
pecially any of you out there with ex- 
pertise on Surinam postal history pre- 
1812, etc. 
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If everything works out, we hope 
to publish a regular column on the 
modern South/Central American 
Postal system. 

To get the ball rolling, please take 
the time to send us a postcard or let- 
ter when you're in South America, 
date it, and if you’re sending more 
than one, number each piece con- 
secutively in the lower lefthand cor- 
ner. 

Finally, if you have your own 
theory about the South American 
postal system in general, or any par- 
ticular part of it, please let us know. 
With your help, we will learn the in- 
nermost secrets of the South/Central 
American Postal enigma, and be ina 
position to tell all in the upcoming 
column tentatively called, 
“POSTWATCH.” 

All participants in this valuable 
study will be given due credit accord- 
ing to their deserts. Send correspon- 
dence to: 

POSTWATCH 

c/o South American Explorers Club 
126 Indian Creek Rd. 

Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 


waEEREY 


~ ANDISIMO® 
. here fe wildcats go! |™ sl 
Beene sal 


cui 2 pc Co Tet 
Mountaineering equipment, as well as 
Hepes depp marncbersarsri sir 


=o@e 


Sale and rent of equipment: we offer a big range of 
European top-quality trademark articles, competitive 
prices, friendly service and competent advice. 
mountaineering and rock-climbing. F.e.: Ascend of 
Cayambe (5790 m), with Glacier-Workshop, 3 days, 
from 185 USD or Trekking del Condor in the Cotopaxi 
National Park, 5 days, from 365 USD or Sangay 
Expedition (5230 m), 10 days, from 550 USD, 


ANDISIMO, Casilla 17-07-9736, QUITO. Ecuador 
street: 8 de Octubre 427A * between Rocas + Robles 


ANDISIMO, Mertillweg Sa, SO996 Kain - Germany 
Phone: —— i iy ents as 


Bookprints 

See this scruffy 
bunch of Brits? They’re 
the staff of the South 
American Handbook, 
and we're publishing 
this group portrait be- 
cause they have news 
to impart of consum- 
mate interest to all. 

Whatis it? 

It’s this. Trade & 
Travel, famous pub- 
lishers of the legendary 
South American Hand- 
book, Mexico and Central 
America Handbook, Caribbean Islands 
Handbook, has now changed to Foot- 
print Handbooks. And that’s not all. 
Inaddition to the three famous hand- 
books, Footprint will be publishing a 
series of over fifty new titles over the 
next five years. 

True a lot of these new titles are of 
no interest to us at the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, but happily there 


are a few exceptions, such as: 

Ecuador & Galapagos Handbook 

Brazil Handbook 

Chile Handbook 

Peru Handbook 

The country Handbooks will be 

out around January /March 1997. To 
contact Footprint and/or members of 
the staff in the photo, email: 
handbooks@footprint.compulink.co.uk. 


. ANDINA TOURS 


& TRAVEL, INC. 


YOUR GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 


Excettent Service 


Complete, custom-created air/land and 
land-only packages in conjunction with major 
U.S. and Latin American carriers. 


Tel:206-641—5630 
FAX:206-641-5630 
Pacific Time 


FAX us your complete travel plans for pricing. 


WA601627954 
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South American Explorer 


La Paz | Highlights of Los Andes 
32% Bolivia Machu Picchu with TURISBUS 


- a wise el. Treckking in the Royal Range 
‘ i Fitika d 
decision au ka Lake & Sun Islan 


~~ 


Ph, 369542 - 325348 - 326531 - FAX 591-2-375532 Salar de Uyuni ; 


Illampu 704 - P.0. Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia guna Colorada 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 


Best quality at low prices 
Carrion 300 y Leonidas Plaza 
P.O. Box 17-12-587 
Quite / Ecuador 
e-mail: hipo@pi.pro.ec 
Tel. & Fax ++ 5932 547-090 


* Intensive, individual and group classes 
* Audiovisual teaching methods \ 4 ' + Professional and experienced teachers 
* Selected and experienced ecuadorian families (YN + ISIC authorized distributor, fax service 
* Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information * Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 
ADDRESS: 718 Jorge Washington st. and Amazonas Ave. Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 2nd. and 3rd. Floor. 
Phone - Fax: 593-2-504654, Phone: 593-2-527509 - P.O. Box 17-21-1245 - Quito - Ecuador BRANCHES: IN BANOS AND THE JUNGLE!! 


In Germany: Sommer Fernreisen GmbH 
Kihnham 8 94060 Pocking - Tel.(49) 8531 - 41601 Fax: (49) 8531-4520 


Hosteria El Angel F ‘ae 
North of Ecuador ara Sterling Travel | | CABANAS YANUNCAY 
. ih crcon meettereatiag : wont ae 2 eee ‘ Confortable cabins @ homecooked 


ver with us the fabulous Paramos (high ie 

plains) of El Angel: you will find the tallest : 
flowers of the world, condors, cloud forest, a 
very specific flora and fauna. Excursions, 
hiking, biking, riding are available. 


meals in a peaceful B 2 B. 


. i: 4 Discounts to SAEC members, sauna, hot water, fireplace, 
PCL RS : gardens, hammocks, book exchange, tour info. 
¢ Travelers 


GALADAGOS 
CRUISE 
© Mew flamingo 


Every Wednesday 


© Vavier 


Every Sunday 


Bed and breakfast: USS 11 p.p. (special 
price for SAEC members) 


Daily buses from Quito (US$ 3) to El Angel/ 
Provincia Carchi, Inform. and Reservation: 
Quito: phone/fax: (2) 330 315, 221 480 


(510) 654-3419 
5801 Christie Ave. Ste. 110, Emeryville CA 94608 
E-Mail: SJSterling @ aol. com 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


DIRECT OPERATOR 


IBARRA o SAN LORENZO 


BY PRIVATE TRAIN 
(FERROBUS) * EVERY SUNDAY 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 


of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean 

to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 
Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Amazonas 1113 y Pinto 
Telfs.: (593-2) 228 579/80 
Fax: 550 988 
Quito * Ecuador 

al South America 


1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 
1-800-999-0558 


The Burial Broth- 
ers: From New 
York to Rio ona 
1974 Cadillac 
Hearse 


Simon Mayle 


New York: Grove Press. 
1996. 200 pp. $21.00 


On the eve of his thir- 
tieth birthday, and faced 
with the dismal prospect 
of having to grow up and 
take some responsibility 
for himself, the author sets 
out in a twenty-year-old 
hearse on an odyssey to 
South America. On the 
clownish theory that he 
will be taken more seri- 
ously if he is part of a fu- 
neral, he embarks on a 
dreary and wintry Man- 
hattan morning for the warmth and ex- 
citement of Carnival in Rio, a trip of 
some six weeks, 15,000 miles down the 
road. 

With two equally sophomoric 
companions, neither of whom is his 
actual brother, he bluffs and bribes his 
way across thirteen national frontiers 
and through two war zones, all the 
while chronicling his drunken nights 
in sleazy cantinas, days wasted with 
corrupt border guards, and time lost 
in back alley repair shops. 

En route, the trio suffers frequent 
breakdowns—of their Cadillac, their 
common sense, and their good judge- 
ment. To raise money, they try to sell 
stolen artwork and travelers checks. 
After buying cocaine from a police 
informant in Cali, they narrowly es- 
cape a long stretch in a Colombian 
prison by flimflamming a crooked 
detective. 

Deserted by his partners, our hero 
escapes and realizes “this sort of be- 
havior has to stop. It is time to be sen- 
sible and responsible.” He finally so- 
bers up, and this improves his writing 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


style somewhat, but not before he 
nearly drowns in the Ecuadorian surf 
after befriending a group of beach 
bums. He eventually reaches Rio a 
week late for Carnival, wiser or at least 
more aware of the perils he faces from 
his own immaturity. 


—Martin Himmelfarb 


My Last Chance to Be A Boy: 
Theodore Roosevelt's South 
American Expedition of 
1913-1914 


Joseph R. Ornig 


Mechanicsburg, PA:Stackpole 
Books.1994, Hardcover, 258 pages, 
68 photos, maps, bibliography. 


Joseph R. Ornig, the general 
manager of a railway supply manu- 
facturing company, is the unlikely 
historian who writes of this an ex- 
otic chapter in the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt—the 1913-1914 expedi- 
tion to explore an uncharted river 
in Brazil’s Mato Grosso. At the time, 


so little was known 
about this river that it 
was called the Rio da 
Dtvida, or River of 
Doubt. Ornig spent 
twenty years research- 
ing Roosevelt’s expedi- 
tion, then enrolled in 
writing school to con- 
vert his two decades re- 
search into narrative 
form. Ornig’s industry 
paid off. My Last Chance 
to Be a Boy is a terrific 
book—meticulously 
documented and well- 
written—and nicely 
complements Roose- 
velt’s chronicle, Through 
the Brazilian Wilderness, 
published eighty years 
earlier. 

Ornig combed uni- 
versity and government 
archives for letters, dia- 
ries, and memoirs of Roosevelt's 
companions on the expedition, and 
even tracked down their children 
looking for anecdotes and family 
photos. Roosevelt’s colleagues in- 
cluded veteran ornithologist 
George K. Cherrie, young natural- 
ist Leo E. Miller, Roosevelt’s son 
Kermit, and celebrated Brazilian 
explorer Colonial Candido Mariano 
da Silva Rondén, who was the co- 
leader of the venture. (Roosevelt 
spoke no Portuguese and Rond6én 
no English, so they palavered in bad 
French.) 

Descending the 
Rio da Diuvida was 
Rondén’s idea, but 
Roosevelt readily 
agreed to the scheme, 
because it struck him 
as more challenging 
and scientifically 
more valuable than 
his original plan to 
boat the already- 
mapped Rio Tapajés. 
The dangers of conquering a 
largely unexplored river, however, 


South American Explorer 


so frightened the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, one of Roosevelt's chief 
sponsors, that it threatened to with- 
draw support. Roosevelt rejoined: 
“T have already lived and enjoyed 
as much life as any nine men,...and 
if it is necessary for me to leave by 
bones in South America, I am quite 
ready to do so.” The adventure pro- 
ceeded. 

And what an adventure it was. 
At the outset, before they hit the 
river, the Roosevelt-Rond6n cara- 
van lumbered along with 250 mules 
and oxen and wagons laden with 
360 crates of supplies. Just two 
weeks into the land leg of the trek, 
Cherrie and Miller had already 
bagged and boxed 1,000 birds and 
250 mammals, including jaguars, ta- 
pirs, and deer. Once on the river, 
travel slowed to a wet crawl. The 
expedition struggled for two 
months down 426 miles of tangled, 
insectile, rocky, unmapped forest 
river, moving a paltry six miles a 
day. Roosevelt lost fifty-five pounds 
off his beefy 220-pound frame and 
nearly died of malaria and a fester- 
ing leg infection. The fifty-five-year- 
old former president became so de- 
bilitated that he considered killing 
himself lest he burden the team fur- 
ther. Rondén would have none of 
it. “Roosevelt” he declared “Was the 
expedition, and ‘the rest of us must 
wait for you.” Several Brazilians 
died along the way. A canoe pad- 
dler drowned and a soldier was 
murdered. His killer, another sol- 
dier, promptly bolted into the for- 
est, never to be seen again. 
Roosevelt managed to sail home 
alive (although his death five years 
later was hastened by the ardors of 
the trip.) 

For his troubles, Roosevelt got 
a river named after him. The River 
of Doubt was proclaimed the Rio 
Roosevelt, a name changed later on 
to the more easily pronounced, Rio 
Téodoro. The Brazilian government 
thereafter christened an entire state, 
Rondénia, in Rond6én’s honor. 
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The Roosevelt-Rondo6n expedi- 
tion was retraced in 1992 by an 
American-Brazilian scientific team. 
Among its members was the former 
president's great grandson, Tweed 
Roosevelt, who contributed a warm 
introduction to Ornig’s book. 


—Dan Buck 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $29.95 


Miro in the Kingdom of the 
Sun 


Jane Kurtz 
Woodcuts by David Frampton 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1996. 
$15.95 


I strongly recommend the book, 
Miro in the Kingdom of the Sun, by Jane 
Kurtz for the library of any child ten 
years old or younger. Iam nine years 
old, and I would certainly want it in 
mine. I would even recommend it to 
adults. My mom went onand on about 
it. 

The main character isa girl, Miro, 
who saves the sick son of the Sun King. 
It takes place in the Incan world be- 
fore the Spaniards arrived. I really en- 
joyed that the hero was a girl with 
foolish older brothers (I have one of 
those), that she had tosave along with 
the prince. 

The book had a lot of cool animals, 
like condors and pumas that Miro 
could communicate with. Some tried 
to harm her and some helped her. The 
wood carving illustrations by David 
Frampton were artistic and fit well 
with the story. I only wish the story 
would have described Cusco more, I 
but still recommend it. 


—Paula Hoff 


ECUADOR 
SUPREME BIRDING TOURS with 
AVESTRAVEL CIA. LTDA. 
Customized Low Budget Tours for Small 
Groups & Individuals. Contact 
Robert Jonsson, Resident Director & Guide 


Telf. Fax Ecuador 09 - 446695. Intemational 593 - 9 - 446695 
P.O. BOX 17-07 - 9219 Quito - Equador 
AVES SUNT VITA! 


Going to the 


OTAVALO MARKETS ? 
ONG F 


HOSTAL 
AYA HUMA 


Clean, quiet, surrounded by handicrafts, 
villages, & mountains 


INDIAN VILLAGE PEGUCHE 
OTAVALO — ECUADOR 
ON RAILWAY NEAR FALLS 

Rooms trom $4.5 to $7 p.p. 
24-hour hot water 


Good restaurant with tasty vegetarian 
& meat dishes 


Great pancakes —salads 
Live Folk music(Saturday 8 p.m.) 
Fireplace, home-like atmosphere 
Garden, hammocks, laundry 
Handicrafts 
Garage 
GETTING THERE 

By bus: 

° Take the Ibarra bus, ask the driver to 
drop you off at Peguche, about 5 min- 
utes past Otavalo. Ask one of the 


friendly Indians to direct you to the 
Hostal Aya-Huma 


Telf: 06-922663 


Sound Advice 


for Safe Travel 


Detailed information on 17 countries 
Published quarterly 
Available instantly 


one year airmail $39 
single issue airmail $15 
7 f@x/e-mail $10 per country 
US$ cheque, VISA, MC 
10% off with this ad 


P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador 
LATA@pi.pro.ec, fax +593-2-562-566 
http://www.amerispan.com/latc 
http://www. greenarrow.com/Jatc.htm 
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Dear Editor, 

Thank you for taking the 
time to show interest in the Tropi- 
cal Tribune (See Tips N’ Notes , 
Issue #41). In 1996, Tropical Tri- 
bune was awarded the National 
Middle School Association’s 
Grand Prize for innovative cur- 
riculum design. It was also 
named Wisconsin’s best environ- 
mental education project. 

These accomplishments 
would not have been possible 
without your kind efforts. We 
appreciate the work you do and 
the efforts you make to educate 
others. 

Hopefully, with your help 
and people like you, we can con- 
tinue to produce first rate pa- 
pers. 


Thanks again, 
Butch Beedle and the 
6th Grade Staffand students 


Dear Editor, 

Let it be known that I have re- 
ceived my latest copy of the SAE (Is- 
sue #45) and Iam not, as they say, a 
happy camper. There I was, idly flick- 
ing through the magazine—giant 
leeches (great, just the stuff!) as well as 
lots of other riveting articles and im- 
possible-to-find-anywhere-else infor- 
mation—when suddenly my eyes fell 
upon Lima Club News. What did Isee, 
but a direct attack on the venerable 
Cross Keys Pub in Cusco, and yours 
truly to boot! 

This I thought could only come 
from someone like an Arsenal Foot- 
ball Club supporter, and indeed, I 
was right. How dare that Richard 
Elgar down there in the Lima Club- 
house suggest that the Cross Keys is 
lagging behind in serving distin- 
guished Club Members! 

Weeeell, thinking about it, maybe 
we have beena little slack in looking 
after our SAEC clients, and dammit, if 
the world-famous Reina Victoria Pub 
in Quito, Ecuador is giving SAEC 
members a discount, then the Cross 
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Keys Pub in Cusco, Peru must surely 
do so too! 

So, letit be known to all and sun- 
dry that as of the publication of this 
letter, SAEC members are eligible for 
a 10% discount on drinks at the Cross 
Keys Pub throughout the night on 
presentation of their membership 
card—they will also, of course, receive 
the usual 50% discount during Happy 
Hour. ([hope youare reading this, Ri- 
chard, because if you are you owe me 
a drink!) 


Barry Walker 
Cross Keys Pub, Cusco, Peru 


Dear Editor, 

One little thing I discovered that I 
thoughtI’d mention... When I was in 
Lima, my grandmother took me toa 
little church where my family has 
worshipped for at least a few genera- 
tions: La Senora del Carmen, in Bar- 
rios Altos. This was the third time I 
was there. My grandmother usually 
goes to talk to one of the sisters in the 
cloister. This time, I think in exchange 
for a donation, the sisters gave us a 
bundle of sweets. They’re called 
limones and essentially they are lime 
rinds that have been boiled in many 
changes of water until they are mild in 
flavor and practically transparent. This 


takes all day to accomplish, my 
grandmother says. Two rind 
halves are then stuffed with 
manjar blanco, put together and 
rolled in powdered sugar. Won- 
derful! They say the sisters have 
been making these since colonial 
times. Can't recall, but I think the 
cloister dates back to the 1630s. It 
was exciting to think that people 
enjoyed these sweets beck in the 
days of the viceroys. 

Anway, thanks for your help. 
Keep up the good work, 


Don Ball 


Dear Editor, 

To your list of “Booksellers 
Specializing in Latin America,” 
add the following: 

A. Burton-Garbett 

35 The Green 

Morden, Surrey SM44HJ 
United Kingdom 

Tel: 181-540-2367 

Fax: 181-540-4594 

Used, out-of-print, and rare books on 
a wide range of Latin American topics. 
Periodic catalogs. 

Aquilanti 

Rincon 79 

1081 Buenos Aires 
Argentina 

Tel: 54-1-952-4546 
Fax: 54-1-953-480 

Used, out-of-print, and rare books 
chiefly, but not exclusively, on Argentina. 
Strong on Patagonia, South Atlantic, and 
Antarctic. Periodic subject-specific and 
general catalogs. 


Egardo Henschel/Antiquariat 

Reconquista 533, piso 1 

1003 Buenos Aires 

Argentina 

Tel/Fax: 54-1-314-4764 
Used,out-of-print, and rare books, 

many Spanish language, on every subject 

from photography and archaeologu to 

music and colonial art. Periodic general, 

subject, and country catalogs. 
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Latin American Books TT) 


Tel: 202-244-4173 Soins The Complete BIG wo RLD 
Used, out-of-print and rare books on Guide to 


a wide range of Latin American topics. SN ’ 
No store and no catalogs—prefers to deal & TRAVEL 


Love to travel - but 
hate travel maga- 


wenels wears Hoke cam 4 OVERSEAS zines with all their 
Libros Latinos ovinttas swank and superfici- 
POBox 1102 ality? Would you 
Redlands, CA 92373 ALTERNATIVE TRAVEL DIRECTORY rae pen g°, - 
Tel: 714-793-8423 +3 , explore a place inde- 
Fax. 909-793-8423 or 1-800-645-4276 Now you can have all of Transitions Abroad’s pendently rather than 


essential information in one handy refer- 
ence book, Rick Steves calls it “The best re- 
source around for hard, practical, clearly- 
stated information on travel outside the 
United States.” The Directory has been rec- 
ommended by dozens of publications, in- 
cluding the New York Times, the Los Ange- 
les Times, and the Washington Post. 

The Directory includes over 2,000 coun- 
try-by-country listings that detail specialty 
travel tours, study programs, and volunteer 
opportunities. It provides the best available 
information for independent travelers, se- 
niors, and families. 

Order the Alternative Travel Directory for 
just $23.95 postpaid. 


be led around on a leash 
by some tour guide or commissioned 
agent? 

Then Big World is the magazine for 
you. Every two months, our readers 
enjoy down-to-earth travel tips, 
hostelling news, tales of cross-cultural 
encounters, and the best darn travel 
writing on the planet. 

Send $3 for a sample issue, or $15 
for six bimonthly issues. 

Big World * PO Box 8743-E 
Lancaster, PA 17604 


Travel: On the cheap 
and down to earth 


Email: libros@delphi.com 

Used, out-of-print and rare books, 
many Spanish language, on specific top- 
ics, e.g. anthropology, cinema, and car- 
tography, and countries. Periodic general 
and subject-specific (including country- 
specific) catalogs. 


Sincerely 
Daniel Buck 


(800) 293-0373 * TRABROAD@AOL.COM 


mE 


1996 World Congress on Adventure Travel and Ecotourism 
‘Puerto Vals: al November 20-25; 1996 


hoto of Torres Ge! Paine Natonm Hark, Gre by: SERNATUR 


Adventure travel and ecotourism are the future of leisure travel. The Sixth Annual World Congress on 
Adventure Travel and Ecotourism provides an excellent forum for learning about adventure travel from an inter- 
national standpoint while visiting one of the world’s most prominent adventure travel and ecotourism destinations. 


For information contact: The: Adventure Travel Society 
6551 S.Revere Parkway, Suite 160, Englewood, CO 80111, USA 
tel. (303) 649-9016, fax (303) 649-9017, E-mail ats @adventuretravel.com 


Co-Hosted by: SERNATUR,Co-Sponsors: ACE Turismo and LanChile, The Chilean Airline 
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OBITUARY: WILLIAM 


“Leonard’s Lodg- 
ings” on Avenida Pardo 
in Cusco was a stately 
enough place—old style, 
dark wood, winding 
staircase. But it was a 
faded beauty, with water 
problems and misshapen 
beds, and with competi- 
tion from many other hos- 
tels offering the same lack 
of comforts for one-third 
the price. So why, from 
the 1970s to the late 1980s, 
was Leonard's place al- 
ways near full capacity? 
Well, because its owner/ 
manager, William R. 
Leonard, knew magic. 
The magic of conversa- 
tion, of making people 
feel comfortable and wel- 
come, of relating a thou- 
sand tales from his long 
and uncommonly inter- 
esting life, and of being 
himself voraciously inter- 
ested in what his guests 
were all about. Backpack- 
ers, travelers, archaeolo- 
gists, eccentrics, gold miners, and 
explorers of all sorts flocked to 
Leonard’s, and the draw was 
Lennie. 

On August 10, 1996, in Watson- 
ville California, Lennie died at the 
age of eighty-three. He had moved 
back to California after his Peruvian 
wife, Luisa, died in 1988. His final 
years were not easy, as his eyesight 
had deteriorated just enough to take 
away his favorite pleasures, his 
reading books, and his written cor- 
respondence with a far-flung net- 
work of friends. He thought of re- 
turning to Peru one more time, 
maybe to peacefully slip away 
someplace warm like the jungle or 
the coast... 


R. LEONARD 


— 


William “Lennie” Leonard in 1975. 


Lennie was raised in Pennsyl- 
vania, then moved to San Francisco. 
The end of World War II found him 
covering the Nuremberg Trials for 
RCA Communications. At one point 
he found himself face to face with 
Nazi Herman Gohring and, follow- 
ing the William R. Leonard philoso- 
phy, “Go With Your Emotions,” 
knocked him to the floor with a 
haymaker. It took the fevered inter- 
cession of Walter Cronkite to pre- 
vent Gohring’s Russian guards 
from blasting the American hothead 
who was making them look bad. 
Lennie spent the rest of the 1940's, 
50’s, and 60’s in various pursuits. 
For awhile he worked in the field of 
high-fidelity, where, like an alche- 


mist, he sought perfection, 
building what he hoped was the 
ultimate sound chamber for the 
classical violin. He sailed to 
South Sea Islands with Sterling 
Hayden. And when he met 
Luisa, who was_ traveling 
through California with a Peru- 
vian dance troupe, he began his 
love affair with Peru. No book 
in or out of print, if the subject 
was Peru or the Incas, escaped 
him. Lennie married Luisa and 
moved to Cusco in 1969. 

For nearly two decades, 
Lenny and Luisa ran “Leonard’s 
Lodgings.” During that time, 
Luisa served a stint as mayor of 
Paucartambo, and Lennie took 
guests into the mountains and 
jungle for excursions. Lennie 

developed a passion for the sto- 
§ ries of “Paititi,” the legendary 
5 lost city, and found paradise in 
a his Paraiso ranch just outside 
& Paucartambo. He was also one 
® of the first advisors to the South 
9° American Explorers Club. Ever 
the vaquero, clad in cowboy 
boots and hat, jeans, and fringe 
jacket or poncho, he regaled the 
countless celebrities, researchers, 
artists and celebrated folk who 
flocked, often repeatedly, to his 
Lodgings. Many came the Milky 
Way candy bars and Jack Daniels, 
filling Lennie’s orders for these la- 
mentably locally-unavailable items. 
When Cusco’s altitude began to 
show effects on Lennie, he and 
Luisa moved to the more spring- 
like Calca. Their home was just 
above and beside Rio Vilcanota, 
across which the ever people-hun- 
gry Lennie hung a huge banner pro- 
claiming, “COLD BEER” to attract 
a gringo kayaking party soon to be 
passing by. It was an idyllic setting, 
full of books and the not-too-infre- 
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quent houseguest, a supply of 
Cusquefia, Luisa’s dolls and flowers, 
and interminable discussions about 
the nature of Paititi and the possible 
origin of the “Pyramids of 
Pantiacolla” (Lennie’s opinion: 
Manmade!). But after a time they had 
to leave, Luisa fell ill, they moved to 
California, then back to Peru. Luisa 
died at the family house in Lima, 
devastating Lennie. He sold the 
Lodgings, accepting only “cash on 
the barrelhead” which he stuffed 
into his pockets. Then he and 
headed for the U.S. Soon restless, he 
attempted to make a go of it in 
southern Mexico, but declining 
health forced him back to Califor- 
nia. Unable to continue his reading, 
he nonetheless enjoyed the affection 
of his daughter, Linda (from a mar- 
riage before Luisa), his grandchil- 
dren, music, visits from Peruvians 
and Peruvian enthusiasts, and be- 
ing the guest of honor at a banquet 
thrown by Gene Savoy and the 
Andean Explorers Foundation. 

[remember Lennie telling me of 
looking out over a little-known area 
of hills somewhere beyond 
Paucartambo. “If I were an Inca 
noble,” he asked himself, “where 
would I wish to be buried?” A par- 
ticular rock outcropping caught his 
eye. “There!” When he came to the 
rock, he found a cave, in which he 
found the metallic gleam of jewels 
from an Inca burial. He didn’t touch 
anything, not wishing to disturb the 
dead, nor sully a site that might 
prove valuable to archaeologists. 
He would leave it for now while he 
considered his options. As the years 
passed, he realized that he would 
keep the secret. He would leave the 
Inca site just as he had found it. And 
that’s what he did. As usual, he 
went with his heart. 


_ Gregory Deyermenjian 
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Mayan Ruins 


Archaeological Excavations 


“Scuba Diving 
Spanish Language 
Birdin 
» Rafting-Kayaking 
oneal ta 
ungle | 
pungle onslht 


Gall For Reservations & Availability 


1-800-262-8932 


Fox: 352-588-4158 © Intemational: 352-588-4132 
Copén Emoil: infoeroaton.com 


¥Spani sh 
*Quechua 
* Weaving. 

RY de ¥fanflute. 
INCAS DEL PERU * Flute. 
Instituto de Castellano del Pera * Ch aran 

* Cookin 
Fav TovAnem 61.04. 222306* Natura 
oo ANd More ov0 

* bre toone or group lessons . 
xJnmersion Spanigh for travellers. 
* Mountain & Jungle Expeditions. 
*Biking & trekking Trips. 
*Discount for SAEC members. 
*Olicial Cerlification & Diploma, 
*Expenenced Bilingual Teachers. 
*Peruvian family | gi available, 
Free information Or ontads. 
* Bool gem , games oy 
Just an Opertun’ 

waiting for youes 


go. 


1997 MACHU PICCHU 
CALENDAR (11” x 22”) 


Prepared by the Machu Picchu 
Paleohydrologic Team during their 
field studies. The calendar is an 
artistic layout with dramatic 
colored photos of the 
archaeological site. 


Mail to: 


Wright Water Engineers 
2490 W. 26th Avenue Suite 100A 
Denver, CO 80211 


Discovering BOLIVIA 


THE TRAVELERS' MAGAZINE 


Through travel articles and 
s s it will show the 
traveller the magle of Bolivia 
A PUBLICATION OF 
Bolivian TIMES 
“Weekly Newspaper 


RATES FOR ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION (Six Sdtion) 


Bolle Susi, [[] LtbAneies sus 20. [7] 
Earp susz. ([) Mintte sus38. [[] 
Notth A sus% [CJ 


send to: Bolivian TIMES, Pasaje Jéuregui 2248, 
P.O, Box: 1696, La Paz, Bolivia or Fax: (591-2) 390700 
Tels: (591-2) 392556 - 365348 

* Checks from US ox Botiviaa banks only 
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THE SAEC IN [YBERSPFTLE... 


http://www.samexplo.org 


Our Website is fast becoming more sophisticated than ever, and will soon be the best on the Web. Not a day 
goes by without the addition of some new and wonderful feature. 

What features? Well, for example, you can now submit trip reports electronically. Has anyone actually done 
this? Not yet, but that just goes to show how far ahead of our time we are. The rest of the world will soon catch 
up and then you'll see Trip Reports zipping back and forth to the far reaches of the earth and, yes, into space. By 
the year 2000, log on for Trip Reports of the Mars Canal System by Navimag, hiking the Venusian Trail, and stuff 
like that. Want to demonstrate your cyber-hipness? Be the first to send us a Trip Report on-line. 

What else have we added? You can now post messages and/or requests on the Club’s Bulletin Board. “Need 
companion in my old age,” etc. Actually, any message you want, provided it meets with our high standards of 
decency and appropriateness. How do we control this? Simple. We screen all messages and ruthlessly censor 
what might offend. 

Anyway, while you're checking out our site, look at all the great links we’ve added to our Website for your 
convenience and edification. 

Also, take a look at these sites that we’ve come across while surfing the Net instead of filling your orders: 


CULTURES OF THE ANDES __http://www.andes.org fea) 
Just what it says it is. Features Andean songs, dances, pictures, poetry and stories. More? Songs, jokes, basic ie \ 
Quechua lessons, nifty photographs like Schoolchildren by an Ancient Inca Wall, Baby and Mother, Small (= 
Village in Ayacucho, etc. 
SURVIVAL INTERNATIONAL _ http://www.survival.org.uk L a zi 
The Website of Survival International, the organization that supports tribal peoples, stands for their right to eed Ty 
rm their future, and helps them protect their lives, lands and rights. Also info on campaigns, news and, # “ +N 
events. Vm | ®t 


ae 
} 


THe GNN/Kostas Currency Converter _ http://bin.gnn.com/cgi-bin/gnn/currency 
Hold up a dollar next to the screen and this program changes it into any currency in the world. Really? No. 


CENTERS FOR DisEASE CONTROL TRAVEL INFORMATION PAGE __ http://www.cde.gov/travel/travel.html 
The site for vaccine recommendations, tips on purifying water, food precautions, and general health info. 


BRAZIL ENVIRONMENTAL SiTES _ http://darkwing.uoregon.edu/~sergiok/brenvironment.html#start hh 
Everything you ever wanted to know and then some about Brazilian environmental groups, resources, 
etc. 


GALApPAGOosS COALITION _ http://www.law.emory.edu/PI/GALAPAGOS. 
This page brings you the latest news on developments in or affecting the islands. 


Guyana Tourist GUIDE 

http://www.cs.uwindsor.ca/users/c/cgr/guyana/tour/frame/guytour2.html 
A guidebook online, with information about Guyana Airlines, car rental, Diplomatic missions, 
history & population, the Hinterland, tour operators, etc. 


Ice Mummies OF THE INCAS 
http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/pages/nova/peru/mummies/index.html 

A Website written by and for mummies. Just kidding. Visit this interesting Website for 
up-to-date info on Inca mummie discoveries, recent expeditions, maps, photos, etc. 7 


VENEZUELAN CUISINE. _ http://www.csrd.uiuc.edu/koufaty/yacb 

The best recipes of Venezuela in Spanish (most) and English (some). With 
this page and a kitchen, you can make Platanos Acaramelados, 

Pastel de Pollo con Queso, Guasacaca, and many more ZA 
delectable dishes of Venezuela. 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are 
free to Members; each additional word 
is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non- 
Members, 25 cents/word. Send 
payment with copy. Ads for Issue 47 
must be received by December 13, 
1996. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


GUATEMALAN TEXTILES, Folk Art and 
Collectibles, high quality. La Galeria, 200 N. 
Florida Ave, Wauchula, FL 33873. By appt. 


ouily, Tel: 941-773 9469,(46) 
ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBL. Sells unique 
handmade belts, bags, weavings and dolls, 
all crafted by the Conterén family in whose 
home one can watch weaving demonstra- 
tions. Visit us at the main plaza in Iluman, 
5 km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecua- 


dor. (UL) 

AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal arti- 
facts, textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crys- 
tals, spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 2321 
NW 66th Ct, Gainesville, FL 32653; Tel: 
(904) 335-4152 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin 
American naif and primitive painters. Gal- 
lery exhibitions and private sales. Oppor- 
tunity for you to aid unknowns and devel- 
oping painters. Individuals only. No crafts 
or tourist art. Send slides/ photos and ques- 
tions to Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 Sedgwick 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 
884-8698. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru's Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex 
PERU attention tel: 6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing en- 
terprise with a women’s cooperative handi- 
craft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long 
SASE to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 
USA. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


DRIVING COMPANION SOUGHT by 39 
y.o. male (female pref.) Depart Florida early 
‘97 for quick trip to Quito, then slowly south- 
ward. I'll provide auto and * expenses. Con- 
tact: Clifford Arnold, PO Box 5152, Spring 
Hill, FL 34606. 352-597-2622. (48) 

TRAVEL COMPANION sought for part or 
all of adventurous, local travels to Central 
America December 1996, continuing through 
South America over a period of 4-5 months. 
Debra Silver, dsilver@box-d.nih.gov, (301) 
496-5639. (46) 
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SOUTH AMERICA IS CALLING! Need 
male driving companion for automobile trip 
around South America. Leave in January 
1997 for 2 * mos. Most expenses paid, de- 
pending on circumstances. This is not a vaca- 
tion, it’s an adventure. Call: 914-855-9543. (46) 


WRITER SEEKS FEMALE (20s, early 30s) 
with whom to pedal across continents. Mark 
Laxer, 4431 Lehigh Rd. #221, College Park, 


MD 20740 em@access.digex.net (49) 

SOLAR ECLIPSE 1998. You missed the South 
American solar eclipse of November 1994, 
but you can catch the next eclipse on Feb 26, 
1998 in the Galapagos or Venezuela. Inter- 
ested travelers contact Sid Katz (202) 518-0320 


or email skatz@capaccess.org. (47) 

DARIEN GAP. Australian in search of fellow 
adventurers interested in hiking/boating through 
the Darien Gap (Yaviza-Turbo). Approximately 
March 1997. Leslie 1-310-574-0841. (46) 
FAIRBANKS TO USHUAIA. Going through 
all the American countries on Jeep Cherokee. 
Leaving 1997. Contact Fernando at: 201-328- 
3335 or fax: 201-366-2375. (46) 


PLANNING 1997 WALK about Southeast 
Asia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar 
(Burma), Thailand. Female travel companion 
40+. Reply: Frank Puskas, 2850 Somerset Dr., 
Lauderdale Lakes, FL 33311. (48) 


WELL-TRAVELLED MALE looking for an 
independent female to travel in Latin 
America and elsewhere. Spanish language 
skills would be helpful. Must be in decent 
physical condition and under 45 years old. 
Contact: Roger G. Hunter, 24620 Russell Rd. 
#F-302, Kent, WA 98032. Tel: 206-854-2545. (49) 


TRAVEL COMPANION sought by New 
Zealand male age 31. Jan 97-March/ April. 
Venezuela to Peru. Local travel, budget 
accomodations. Contact: Nick Meeten, 25 


Ranfurly St, Christchurch, New Zealand. (36) 
SEEKING ADVENTURE? Experienced 
South American Traveler seeks male trav- 
eling companion for overland return. (Share 
expenses). Offer flexibile on transportation 
mode and duration of adventure. I speak 
Spanish. Knowledge of auto mechanicsa plus. 
504-865-1452. (47) 


RELIABLE PARTNER/S WANTED for 
Aconcagua’s polish and/or other moderate 
mixed routes in the Southern Andes. Dec ‘96 
to March ‘97. Dennis Belillo 2305 Pacheco Rd, 
Martinez, CA 94553. (46) 

39 YEAR-OLD planning sea kayaking/ travel in 
Bolivia, Patagonia, etc. seeks experienced co-pad- 
dlers with folding boats. Peter Natsios, 4611 SW 
Maplewood Road, Portland, OR 97219. (47) 

GUIDES 


CUBA: Sylvia Gonzalez Guerra, guide, trans- 
lator, musical author. Call direct: 011 53 7 91 
0119, or call Ralph Martell at (315) 893- 
7779.(48) 


EXPERIENCED qualified bilingual guide 
offers his services in Lima, Peru and the sur- 
rounding area: tours, escorts, transfers, etc. 
Take a city tour of the highest quality with 
Tino Guzman Khang; certified, professional 
guide. Group rates available. Highly recom- 
mended by the South American Explorers 
Club. Contact him via telefax: 51-1-429-5779, 
or cellular: 997-7060. Can also be reached 


through the SAEC, Lima. (48) 

UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. 
and beyond. Peru, Bolivia, Argentina & 
Venezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities 
Research, Box 133, Cummington, MA 
01026. (413) 634-5400. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trek- 
king and expeditions. Contact: Janko Gorse, 
Monsenor Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) 
Remedios de Escalada, Buenos Aires, Ar- 


gentina. Tel /FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 

PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring 
Co. Experienced cyclists, knowledgeable on 
Ecuador’s back roads. Can offer custom 
tours from 2-12 days. An adventure wait- 
ing to happen. Write for more info: Pedal 
Andes, PO Box 17-21-431, Quito, Ecua- 


dot Baral: exp lrenOesecorpec (IE) _ 
VASCO TOURS TRAVEL AGENCY offers 
specialized tours to the Ecuador jungle, 
trekking in Llanganates Mountains, na- 
tional parks, rivers, lagoons, horse tours and 
trips into the protected rain forest “Venecia,” 
with the Vasco Bros. and Juan Medina, 
guides; Recommended by SA Handbook. For 
more info—PO Box 18-02-1970 Banos, Ecua- 
dor. Tel/ FAX: 593-3-740-017. (UL) 


HOTELS, LODGING 


HUANCAYO, PERU. Guest house: Family 
Pension Huanca. Quiet, safe, local info avail- 
able, good meeting place, very clean with hot 
showers. Typical meals at reasonable prices 
offered. Secure luggage deposit. 10 minute 
walk from downtown. Address: Pasaje San 
Antonio 113, San Carlos (Cross St. is 4th block 


of Av. Uruguay. Tel: 064-223-956. (49) 

IN QUITO, ECUADOR. FURNISHED 
APARTMENT. It has all services: hot water, 
telephone, TV, stereo, familiar atmosphere. 
Help with Spanish language. Great location. Ad- 
dress: Colon 1001 y Juan Leon Mera, Building 
Ave Maria 8th Floor. Tel: 5932 543 521. Tel/fax: 


5932-501-271.$7/day, including breakfast. (46) 

QUITO. Women’s Hostal Eva Luna. $6.00/ 
night. Kitchen and laundry. Quiet and secure. 
Central Amazonas area. Contact Safari. Tel: 
5932 2552505 or PO Box 17-11-6060, Quito. We 


(  _ 
SCOTTISH FAMILY runs Amazon Jungle 
and Cape Cod Country Inn. Scottish and 
Brazilian hospitality, homecooking, canoeing, 
trekking, biking & fishing. Call 508-255-1886 
or email to winstonsc@aol.com for brochure. 
Box 771, Eastham, MA USA 02642. (48) 
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JOHNNIE & ALAN’S LODGING HOUSE. 
Caamano 145 y Colon, Quito, Ecuador. 
Rooms with hot showers, communal 
kitchen, laundry area, cable TV and sun ter- 
race. Quiet neighborhood. Near buses and 


supermarket. Tel: 521-974. $7. Double $8. (46) 
HOSTELERIA EL ANGEL/NORTHERN 
ECUADOR. Discover with us the fabulous 
Paramos E] Angel (plains at 3,000-4,000 
m)with its unique flora and fauna (Frailejones, 
Puyas, Polilepis, Condors, Cloud Forest). 
Rooms with private bath, hot water, Ameri- 
can breakfast included. US$11 pp/special 
price for SAEC members. Excursions avail- 
able. Reservation Quito phone/ fax: (2) 330- 
315/221-480. (46) 


GOING TO CUSCO? Stay at... Hotel Colo- 
nial Palace Inn. Reviving 5 centuries of his- 
tory in these colonial buildings with two 
beautiful colonial gardens; good rates, good 
service, rooms with private bathroom, tele- 
phone, HOT WATER, and carpeted. SAEC 
members receive 10% discount. Only one 
block from the main square. Reservations 
(5184) 232-151. Fax (5184) 232-329. (48) 


IN LIMA weare your best option. La Posada 
del Parque. We invite you to know us. A pic- 
turesque grand mansion in Peruvian style, 
with art deco bathrooms, exclusive, safe, 
clean and attended by the owner. Rooms 
from US$20. Singles, doubles and suites avail- 
able. Call us for reservations: 51-1-433-2412, 
or fax: 51-1-432-3011. Parque Hernan Velarde 
#60, Santa Beatriz, Lima 1. (48) 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, Hotel/ 
Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks 
from Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2-family 
apartments. Fireplace, garden, patio, moun- 
tain views, hummingbirds, friendly service. 
Gourmet, vegetarian & international meals. 
Shuttle bus from Quito, tour information, 
american-owned. Call 593-6-920750. Write: 
Casilla 34, Otavalo. (48) 


EXPERIENCE THE AMAZON OF PERU at 
its best. YACUMAMA LODGE traditional el- 
egance. Abundant wildlife. Machu Picchu 
extension. Blue Harbor Travel. Tel: 505-586- 
1244/Fax 586-1087. Email: blueharb@aol.com. 
(46) 


CAFE CULTURA, QUITO. English owned 
hotel; beautiful colonial house centrally lo- 
cated in new part of town (Robles y Reina 
Victoria). 16 bedrooms, all with private bath- 
room. Logfires/terrace/garden/lots of at- 
mosphere. Cafe serves our infamous special 
breakfasts and English cream teas. Tel/fax 
02-224-271. E-mail: sstevens@pi.pro.ec (47) 


SANTIAGO, Stay in home of American liv- 
ing in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view 
in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, 
hot water, pool, phone, garden, breakfast. 
$25sgl, $30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. Phone 
00562-215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, 


Santiago 10. 
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CABANAS ALINAHUIL. A very comfort- 
able jungle lodge owned by two non-profit 
organizations, Jatun Sacha and Health & 
Habitat. Both groups are dedicated to re- 
search, education, and rainforest preser- 
vation. The cabaias are located across 
from Misahualli on the Napo River and 
are near the Jatun Sacha Biological Sta- 
tion, where one can observe field work in 
progress and walk along the self-inter- 
pretive trails. Reservation in Quito: 5932 


253 267 or fax: 253 266. (46) 

CABANAS SAN ISIDRO: Comfortable 
cabins of Cosanga Valley to explore exten- 
sive primary cloud forest. Excellent birding 
and hiking. 30 min south of Baeza. Reser- 


vations only. Quito office: 593-2-228902. (48) 
IN QUITO, stay at our new Hostel “EL 
CIPRES” located in the best area of town. 
$7 including breakfast. ADDRESS: Lérida 
381 (La Floresta). Telefax: (5932) 549-561. 
(48) 


POSADA EL SOL, hostal.—XVIII century 
house located in downtown Cuenca, 12 
rooms w/bathroom, water purification 
system, tourist information. Address: 
Bolivar 5-03 & Mariano Cueva. Tel: (07) 
838 695. (48) 


FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia 
Rivera, pediatrician, specializing in natural 
medicines and foods. Salazar 327 y Mallorca. 
Tel: 548-006 or 569-961. (UL) 


THE FINEST FACILITY IN THE IQUITOS 
PERU AREA. The Acosta Hotels and rain 
forest Lodge on Zungaro Cocha. Suitable 
for whole-family adventure with a library 
and lecture hall, Extended jungle explora- 
tion trips are available. Ricardo Palma, 252, 
Iquitos, Peru. Tel: 094 231983, FAX 094- 
232499 


THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera, Quito. Tel: 566-181. Shared 
rooms and bath $7 pp, double with private 
bath $20. 


SAMAIPATA—BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, paddle, 
etc. Resort located in the foothills of the 
Andes. Surrounded by beautiful mountains, 
Near archaeological ruins & largest national 
park. Prices from $12.00/4-person cottage, 
camping $1.00/person. Achira Kamping, 
Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 591-352- 
2667, Santa Cruz—Bolivia. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, 
Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, make a 
stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollantay- 
tambo, Cusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, 
family, farm-house. $10p/n, meals available. 
Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 
233350/235674, FAX 238911. (UL) 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 spe- 
cies birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragon- 
flies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado. For reservations and in- 
formation contact Peruvian Safaris, 
Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31- 
6330. Fax: 051-14-328866. 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiple rooms, double beds, con- 
tinuous hot water, private/shared bath, climb- 
ing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi #121, 
Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (UL) 


LA CASA AMARILLA, Banos, beautiful bed 
and breakfast, 20-minute walk on the road to 
Runtun. Great views over Bafios, $8 pp 
double, $12 pp single, inc. breakfast. Email: 


posada@explorerecx.ec_ 0 
LA CASA de ELIZA—Isabel la Catélica 
1559 (La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 
593-2-226602. For only US$6 a night, a 
friendly place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and 
laundry facilities, hot water and just 2-mins 
walk from the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. The 
owner, Eliza Manteca, is a devoted envi- 
ronmentalist and initiated the development 
of the Cerro Golondrinas Cloudforest Re- 


serve. See also Trips. (UL) 

ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast wel- 
comes you. CASA NAHUAZO in Bajos on 
the volcano. Tungurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal atten- 


tion. Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. (UL) 
ALANDALUZ—Ecological Tourism Centre. 
This centre works with Organic/ Biodynamic 
Agriculture, Appropriate technology / Archi- 
tecture. Excellent homegrown food. A rarity 
and a treat! Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador. 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXI, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One block 


east off METRO Departamental. (UL) 
COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 
18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 
467177. (UL) 


LANGUAGE 


BANOS, ECUADOR. Ideal place for study- 
ing SPANISH MADE EASY! Individual les- 
sons at Si Centro de Espanol e Inglés. $US 4/ 
hour, Special discount to SAEC members. 
Eloy Alfaro 10-72, 2nd floor. Fax: 593-03- 
740717. (48) 


LANGUAGE COURSES INTERNATIONAL. 
Total immersion in Mexico, Ecuador, and 
Costa Rica. Homestays. No service charges. 
5% discount on tuition for South American 


Explorers Club members. 1-800-597-3773. (48) 


South American Explorer 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION: In 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. Intensive Spanish 
classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican 
family or dormitory, $9-$22/day. Contact: 
Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, POB 1812, 
Anthony, TX 79821. Tel/ fax (915) 886-4802, or 


71251.2522@compuserve.com (47) 

YOUR BEST LINK TO SPANISH 
SCHOOLS in Ecuador, Peru, Guatemala, 
Mexico & Costa Rica. Super personal ser- 
vice. Language Link, Tel: (800) 552-2051, Fax: 
(309) 69202926, E-mail: info@langlink.com, 


INDIVIDUALIZED SPANISH COURSES— 
ALL LEVELS. Ecuador’s Centro de Espanol 
Imbabura has study/homestay options in 
Ibarra, Quito, Cuenca, and Riobamba. For 
information contact Nancy Grona, PO Box 
100, Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282-1987. (49) 


SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at 
$5(US) an hour. Also, if you need a Span- 
ish-speaking person, leave your name and 
phone number at 42-6918 and I will call you 
back. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
CAPITAL AVAILABLE. Investment banker 
with NYSE Member firm seeks to invest in a 
company already established and growing 
in ecotravel. Strong interest in Ecuador, Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. Ideal candidate has a 
need for growth capital and a sucessful track 
record. C. William Dedmon, 4535 Manning 


Lane, Dallas, TX 75220.(49) 
1 AM 18 and adopted fom Ecuador in 1984. I 
have collected 400 pounds of clothes, toys, 
shoes, etc. for La Tola orphanage in Quito 
(see Explorer #45). If you can take some from 
Philadelphia or nearby city, please let me 
know. Jorge Thacker, 310 Ashbourne Rd, 
Elkins Park, PA 10927 or call (215) 635-4475. 
(UL) 


LOOKING FOR INTERESTED PERSON(S) 
to help develop some unique exploring and 
travel within Chile, starting at the Bio-Bio 


province. Phone/fax: (909) 766-0874. (46) 
FOR SALE. Hotel, restaurant and apartment 
in center of Lima. Ground Floor area 330 sq. 
m. Information: Tel / fax: c/o SAEC (511) 425- 
0142, Attention: Henri. (49) 


ARE YOU looking to have your unique ar- 

ticles published on Latin America? Write for 

guidelines to Crowder Publications, Box 62921, 

Phoenix, AZ 85082-2921. (nbc@primenet.com). 
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INTERVIEWING for volunteer to take 
charge of team expanding I.N.C. lodge at 
Kuelap. Expenses paid, 4-6 months from 
May. Must speak Spanish, handyman. Top 
priority of Peru to develop spectacular zone 
to equal Machu Picchu. Located where 
Amazon leaves sierras near unexplored 
zone full of ruins. Tambos Chachapoyas. 


Tel/fax: (407) 851-2289. (46) 
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BECOME AN INDEPENDENT OUTSIDE 
TRAVEL AGENT! Enjoy many of the travel 
industry's benefits without the large invest- 
ment normally required to start your own 
business. You can earn a substantial recur- 
ring income working from your home and 
when travelling, enjoy special agent dis- 
counts and upgrades when available. 
Through our agency, you will be trained in 
everything you need to know to become an 
effective travel entrepreneur. If you love to 
travel and would like an additional income 
source, call Kit gustke: 1-800-940-8100, mail- 
box 643-3406. Email: Kit_Gustke@mckinsey.com 
(47) 


POSITIONS SOUGHT 


HELP! Experienced traveler who taught En- 
glish in Russia looking for information about 
room/board jobs in South America. LE. 
Teacher, Farm Hand, and more. Please send info 
to: Michael W. Green, 1639 Turnpike Rd., Hornell, 


NY 14843, Email: mwgreen@servtech.com (49) 
PUBLICATIONS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


HONDURAS TRAVEL GUIDE by Brad Mar- 
tin. A comprehensive book covering all facets 
of travel in Honduras. With purchase author 
will be glad to answer further questions by 
email or phone. $15.00 via check or money 
order to Crowder Publications, PO Box 62921, 
Phoenix, AZ, 85082-2921. (46) 


ON PARAGUAY, a quarterly newsletter about 
the country /culture for adoptive parents and 
children. Send US$25 or US$30 outside US 
for 1 year subscription: On Paraguay, 1724 


Burgundy Ct, Petaluma, CA 94954 USA. (36) 
LATIN AMERICAN TRAVELER. For in- 
depth coverage of travel and culture in Latin 
America subscribe to “Latin American Trav- 
eler.” A20 page bimonthly journal packed with 
valuable information and articles. This publi- 
cation will definitely enhance your knowl- 
edge and travel experiences from a unique 
perspective. Annual subscription $15.00 
($22.00 foreign) by money order-check to 
CROWDER PUBLICATIONS, Dept SA, PO 
Box 62921, Phoenix, AZ 85082-2921. 
(nbc@primenet.com). All orders receive free 


Tepott ont CHAGAS DIAS 
SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in 
Latin America—Fly as a courier! Quito $200 
r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago 
$350 r/t; and many others available in 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly newslet- 
ter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a 
courier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single 
issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 
(48) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Maga- 
zine for discriminating readers. Reviews, in- 
terviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 
Emerson St, Denver, CO 80218-1012 USA. 


THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKOR by Karl 
Brugger. Soft-cover, 232 pages, $22.95 
postpaid from Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search. PO Box 133, Cummington, MA 


01026. Tel: 413 634-5400. (UL) 

MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH 
AMERICA—Art, archaeology, early trav- 
els, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Cata- 
log. Flo Silver Books, 8442 Oakwood Court 


North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION, 
Archaeology, Art & Esoterica. Free listing. 
Phoenix Antiquities Research, PO box 133, 
Cummington, MA 01026, Tel: 413 634- 
5400. 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOK 
SOURCE. Used, rare, out-of-print. By ap- 
pointment & mail order; write or call for 
listing. John B. Kline, 1270 26th St., Boul- 
der, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


SOUTH AMERICAN BOOKS, travel ex- 
ploration, history, politics—Free list of 700 
titles. Free Catalog, write to: Jan Szelag, 
99A Clinton Ave., Jamestown, RI, 02835. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION record- 
ings: Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia, Bali, 
$7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 
Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, CA 94704. Free 


2 oO ——— ee 
TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South 
America & Caribbean. Write for free list 
NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write 
for free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, 
adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year person, $30 


institutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English 
translations for each form. $10.95 post- 
paid. Ramon Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, 


Tampa, FL 33625-5684. (UL) 
RESEARCH 


INFORMATION needed for rock climbing 
guidebook to South America. Please send 
first ascent information to: PO Box 1462, 
Beaverton, Oregon 97075 or e-mail: 


Tosi. 2eS2Qcompunerve.coms (56) __ 
AUTHOR OF GREEN IGUANA, THE 
COMPLETE OWNER’S MANUAL will be 
in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador Oct 1996-Oct 1997. I 
would like to contact anyone doing research 
with Iguana iguana or the Galapagos land/ 
marine iguanas. Contact James W. Hatfield 
III, PO Box 102, Lake Oswego, OR 97034- 
0014. Tel: (503) 635-8405. (48) 
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COUPLE with baby driving by car across Cen- 
tral/South America in 1997. Need your expe- 
rience or advice. Tel/Fax: (905) 472-8377. (47) 


TRAVELERS MYTHS, scary stories, tall sto- 
ries wanted for research project. Nothing is 
toomundane or horrific. Also, opinions of other 
gringos and the gringo trail. No comment too 
bitchy. Address: Dan Kirby c/o SAEC, 126 
Indian Creek Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. (47) 


HELP! Seeking environmental travel advice 
for Mexico and Honduras. Contact Ron 
Mader at ron@txinfinet.com or via Eco Trav- 
els in Latin America at http:// 


www.planeta.com (49) 

WANTED: Information on feasability, safety, 
for women traveling Mexico, Guatemala on 
motorbike or scooter. Please write Angulo, 


2651 Buena Vista, Berkeley CA 32708. (87)__ 
AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMA- 
TION, “Cuentos,” books or personal sto- 
ries pertaining to the supposed where- 
abouts of El Dorado, gold fields or lost Inca 
mines. Profit sharing in the venture if ac- 
cepted, acknowledgment & credit for all 
information published. Ric Polansky, 
Apartado 734, Playa Mojacar, Almeria 


04638, Spain. 

HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRA- 
TION research. Need information on sites 
for watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, 


Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 756-6961. 

SEEN CHE GUEVARA? For research on 
“Cult of Che,” please advise me of any 
murals, posters, statues, black velvet 
paintings, or other Latin sightings of El Che. 
Patrick Symmes, 1825 Kirby Road, Mclean, 


VA 22101, Or pwsymmes@aol.com (46) 
TRIPS 


COME TO BRAZIL'S AMAZONAS and 
visit the Amazon rainforest with Jaguar 
Adventure Expeditions, “the best Amazonian 
tour.” Contact: Carlos Jorge Damasceno, Rua 
Marciano Armond 1646, Cachoeirinha 69065- 
120, Manaus, Amazonas, Brazil. Tel / fax: 0055- 
092-663-29-98. (47) 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN PERU. A 
safe, fun way to enjoy and experience a 
piece of the famous tourist spots which 
combine to reveal the hidden Peru. Free day 
to day information brochure. Please contact: 
Lucho Hurtado. Tel: (51) 64 223303. Tel /fax/ 
ans: (51) 64 222395. A lieftime experience is 
waiting for you! (49) 

EXPLORING THE ANDES MYSTERIES. 
Twice a year, explore ancient civilization, 
(expect to go to remote sites.) Sight scenery 
and photo takers: Cordillera Blanca, 
Huayhuash, Vilcabamba, Machu Picchu, Inca 
Trails, National Park MANU, Puerto 
Maldonado, Ica, Apurimac, and other places. 
For further information: Abel D. (609) 802 
9025. (46) 
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PERU...FLY LIKE THE CONDORS learning 
paragliding, hang gliding or skydiving. Tours 
to fly in the jungle, mountains or coast. Call 
511-463-4199, or write us at High Flight Peru: 


Parque San Carlos #217, Lima 21, Peru. (48) 
BELIZE—Nature, Birds, Dec. 29, ‘96-Jan 8, 
‘97. Enjoy best of Belize. Comfortable lodg- 
ing. Sanctuaries, tropical forests, Maya ruins, 
lagoons, monkeys, animals, preserves, snor- 
keling. Small group. Miller Nature Tours. Bob 
(Dr, J. Robert), Jean Miller, RD 1, Box 1152, 


Maryland, NY 12116 607-432-5767. (46) 
SAFARI TOURS in Quito now has Email! 
Admin@safariec.ecx.ec (48) 


NEW ADVENTURES to untouristed North- 
ern Peru, mighty city / fortress Kuelap; the Ceja 
de Selva; Gran Vilaya, and ancient civiliza- 
tions. Adventure style expeditions and mod- 
erate itineraries for the active mature crowd 
available. Call: Jan Jorolan @ 501-865-4442. 


POBox 900, Hot Springs AR, 71951. (46) _— 
ECUADOR! Supreme birding tours with 
AVESTRAVEL. We specialize in low bud- 
get customized tours for individuals and 
small groups. Year round, quality birding, 
ranging from daytrips near Quito to ex- 
tended tours well off the beaten track. Con- 
tact Robert Jonsson, resident director and 
guide, Tel /fax: 5939-446-695, PO Box 17-07- 
9219, Quito, Ecuador. AVES SUNT VITA. 
(46) 


PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EX- 
PEDITION: Unique one-week Amazon 
adventure on thatched-roof expedition 
boat. Piranha fishing, hiking, canoeing, 
camping, and more. Write for flyer: Orlando 
Hoyos, 8 Eden St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: 
(617) 889-0740. (UL) 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers 
specialized excursions into the Ecuadorian 
rainforest with an experienced, knowledge- 
able guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. 
Box 17-07-9633, Quito, Ecuador. Telefax: 5932 
541 543. (46) 


AMAZON ADVENTURE. Swim with dol- 
phins and piranha, discover incredible plants 
and animals, visit shamans, hike, camp—and 
more! For 13 years we have been leading 
small, highly individualized trips to our re- 
mote lodge in “The Green Paradise of the 
Amazon.” This is true eco-tourism (see Cul- 
tural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). Our 
large native staff offers each traveler a chance 
to customize his or her trip, from motorboat 
sightseeing to jungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it’s all we do! Two weeks, 
$1425 total, plus airfare. Tim Woodruff, 
Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94107 (415) 282-1327. (46) 


BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through 
a virgin rain forest, plus two days on a bar- 
rier reef island. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars 
and more. Monkey River Expeditions, (206) 
660-7777. (46) 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK— 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other un- 
usual adventures. Call for Catalog. South- 


ern Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 
PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca-Inca occupations. Inquire about our 
special textile trip and short course. Cali- 
fornia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 
Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 95826. 
(916) 362-2752. 


INCA TRAIL. Hike to Machu Picchu and 
visit the Peruvian rainforest in two week small 
group adventures. Call: INTI TRAVEL, 1-800- 
655-4054, or e-mail: thurber@ecuanex.ec (46) 


PERU: MAGICAL JOURNEY—Celebrate 
our eleventh year of unique Sacred Journeys, 
with Carol Cumes and R6émulo Lizarraga, 
authors of Pachamama’s Children, Mother 
Earth and Her Children of the Andes, in Peru. 
Llewellyn Publishers. Machu Picchu, Ama- 
zon rainforest, Ancient Ceremonies, Healing 
Meditations and much more. Brochure: Magi- 
cal Journey, Box 3239, Santa Barbara, CA 93130; 
Tel: (805) 596 1393; Fax: (805) 682-8440. (48) 


ETCETERA 
MEET TRAVELERS, share stories, hang out 
at the ... TRAVELER’S CIRCLE. Kabab 
House (K St. & 11th), Washington, DC. 
Wednesdays, 6:30 pm, free. For info: Mark 
Laxer, 4431 Lehigh Rd., #221, College Park, 


BAD 20760. Bowiancess igexnet (27) 
COMPREHENSIVE 4-page report on un- 
derstanding consolidator tickets. This report 
will give you the information needed to pos- 
sibly save substantial sums off flights to Latin 
America. $4 via check or money order to 
Crowder Publications, PO Box 62921, Phoe- 


nix, AZ 85082-2921. (46) 

MOLAS WANTED. From San Blas Islands 
off coast of Panama, no machine work. M.]. 
Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave, Wauchula, FL33873. 


el:'941-773-9469. (47) 
WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss out that 
New York Times as you get off your plane in 
Quito or Lima? What about that old Newsweek 
you've already read? Don’t throw it away! 
Our Clubhouses in Quito and Lima need 
news from abroad! (UL) 


CARIBBEAN-CENTRAL AMERICA. Color 
photo-ads of over 500 properties for sale! Is- 
lands, homes, condos, intervals, farms, vil- 
las, hotels, businesses and beach lots. Free 
sample. Subscribe $39/ yr. International Prop- 
erty List, Box 5, Cape Coral, FL 33915. 1 (800) 
785-7789. (48) 


PURE FLITE GEAR. Expedition quality, 
mainstream design, factory-direct backpacks 
and travel gear. All-weather high stress gear 
for outdoor and traveling pros, students, hik- 
ers, cyclists, and commuters. Free catalog! 
The best gear priced below retail! 800-345- 
2187. Email: flite@emi.net, or http:// 


www.gorp.com/pureflite (48) 


South American Explorer 


GLOBALADVERTISING on the internet will 
help others find you! Web page design ser- 
vices, US phone (512) 331-5925, email: 


sherry@weblane.com. English/ Spanish. (46) 
WANTED. Old Coca Bags from Peru and/or 
Bolivia. M.J. Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave., FL 
33873. (47) 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to 
Lima or Quito empty-handed. We are al- 
ways looking for people to carry library 
books, magazines, equipment, etc. If you 
think you will have some extra room, con- 
tact: South American Explorers Club, 126 
Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: 
(607) 277-0488. 


RENT A BIKE. Rent the best mountain bikes 
in Ecuador. We provide you with full equip- 
ment and accessories for your adventure. 
Information on routes and expeditions. 
Happy Trails! Contact: BICITECA, Av. 
Brasil 1612 y Edmundo Carvajal (subida 


al Bosque) Telef: 241-687. Quito, Ecuador, (46) 
EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: 
buses, 4-wheel drives, pick-ups with or 
without driver, to explore the jungle, the 
mountains or the coast of Peru. We provide 
information, equipment and maps. Con- 
tact us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051- 
84-233498. 


OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. 
Seeking to purchase early 1900s postcards 
(chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. 
Call or drop me a note—tell me what you 
have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. SE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202- 
544-6556. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecua- 
dor/Peru/Bolivia to support research, com- 
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munity development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 
KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 
those TRIP REPORTS were to your last so- 
journ to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the 
Pantanal on horseback? Call, write, e-mail, 
or fax the SAEC for blank trip reports.SAEC: 
explorer@samexplo.org. 126 Indian Creek Rd, 
Ithaca, NY 14850. 607-277-0488. 


BRADT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers and Importers 
of Maps and Travel Guides 
for South America 
Re Backpacking and Trekking in 
Peru & Bolivia 


Central & South America By Road 
Venezuela (1996 Edition) 


Backpacking in Central America 
South America Ski Guide 


These titles and more available from: 


Bradt Enterprises 
41 Norcroft Road 
Chalfont St. Peter 

Bucks SLO OLA 
England 
Tel/Fax: 01494-873-478 


Saray 


HORSES-MOUNTAINBIKE-TRANSFERS TO COTOPAXI 
Renae eg — wee DE EL pease 
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2 SAY som erin? 
A MENY TEM! 


Bienvenido al Ecuador 


\eAIDES A 


“The very special Spanish schoo!" 

« One- on- one classes 

« For complete beginners to advanced 

e Courses all year round 

Flexible schedules 

* University trained teachers 

e Method teaching is adapt the 
student's level &aims to enable them 
to communicate rapidly & efficiently 

¢ Emphasis on grammar, vocabulary, 
reading and writing 

e Specialties in Literature, History, 
Business Administration, etc. 

« College credit available in the 
United States 

¢ Certificates recognized by the 
Ecuadorean Minister of Education 

« Housing in select middle/upper 
class families with two meals a day, 
laundry service and transfer 
transportation 

¢ Swimming pool, sauna and hot tub 

e Gardens, fireplaces and two terraces 

e Special, very comfortable room for 
parties 

° Cafeteria, money exchange, mail 
service, safety box, tourist 
information, feaching materials, etc, 

« Indian Markets, Amazon, volcanos, 
Galapagos Islands, etc. on request 


e 4 weeks one-on-one tuition, lodging, 


meals for U.S. $ 1370 
« Visa, MasterCard and American 
Express accepted 


Academia Latinoamericana 


de Espanol - Enforex 
Suzanne Bell, Admissions Director 


640 E. 3390 S., Ste. E 
Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
Tel: (801) 268-4608 
Fax: (801) 262-2340 
E-mail; latinoa1@spanish.com.ec, 
http://mia.lac.net/academia/leamspa.htm 
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DESTINATIONS 
INCLUDE: 


HOLBROOK 


GUIDED NATURAL HISTORY TOURS 


IRAWVEE LL 


Holbrook tours are developed with an educational focus, and 
are based on the escorted university tour model. es You are 


ECUADOR 
THE GALAPAGOS 
VENEZUELA 


PERU 
ensured an enriching holiday, as each tour has an educational 
leader who is an expert in their field, be they professors, 
scientists, generalists, photographers, or artists; has a local guide 


GUYANA 
PATAGONIA 


HONDURAS 

to complement the expertise of the leader; is limited to no more 

COSTA RICA x ae 
than 16 passengers; and has competitive, all-inclusive pricing. 

PANAMA = ee 

tm We also organize customized, independent travel to these 


BELIZE ; > 
countries, 


and Holbrook Travel has 22 years of experience in 


aah creating guided educational tours to Latin America, Africa, 


ERIS and the rest of the natural world, and we are eager to share 


TURKEY this experience with you. © Please call us for a catalog of 


KENYA our offerings. 


TANZANIA 


800-451-7111 


fax: 352-371-3710 e-mail: travel@holbrook.usa.com 
Internet: http://www.gorp.com/holbrook.htm 
3540 NW 13th Street, Gainesville, FL 32609 


GHANA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


“PICHINCHA" 
SPANISH SCHOOL 


THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...!! 


* We are Professionals 
* Official Diplomas 


* Individual Teaching 


* Flexible Schedules” * So signup today 


ADDRESS: ANDRES XAURA N* 182, BETWEEN LIZARDO GARCIA Y FOCH 
PHONE-FAX 005932/234- 634 P.0.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO-ECUADOR 


Learn Spanish and enjoy 


SOUTH AMERICA 


+ Intensive, semi-intensive and flexible course programs 
* Professionals with experience teaching the language 
* Individual classes (one to one) 

* Housing with Ecuadorian families and other alternatives 
* Reasonable rates 
* Practical tours to historical places 
* Participation in local festivities 
* Weekend excursions and cultural events 
* Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information 
* We accept credit cards. 


In Cusco, Perw 


the adventure starts at 


CORIHUASI HOTEL 


Low Rates, Good Service, 

Hot Water, Fantastic View 
Only 2 blocks from Main Square 
South American Spanish Institute Reservations: Tel/Fax 0-84—232233 
Av. Amazonas 1549 and Santa Maria 
P.O. Box 1721-373 
Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: (0593) 2-544715 FAX: (0593) 2-226348 


SAEC Members 
10% Discount 


TRAVEL MAPS OF 
THE WORLD 
Specializing in Latin America 


SOUTHELILN 
; ae 


NOW ONLINE 


check us out! 
http://www.southtrek.com 


Site best viewed with Netscape 2.02 or better. 
Available from: http://www.netscape.com 
Shockwave: http://www.macromedia.com 
(Shockwave “Plug-in” for optional cool frog noises) 
Photo gallery (“Places of Power’) included 

* Now accepting Mastercard and Visa « 


PLEASE CONTACT US FOR FREE CATALOG 


SOUTHTREK 
1301 Oxford Avenue « Austin, Texas 78704 USA 
Ph: 512-440-7125 « Fax: 512-443-0973 
email: mapmaster@southtrek.com 


Exotic Whitewater 


Adventures 


Experience Ecuadors lush jungles and 
spectacular cascades, Join ROW 
EXPEDICIONES whitewater professionals 
on an exciting 6 day trip of the pristine 
River of the Sacred Waterfalls. ROW 


employs experienced guides and uses 
the most up to date equipment, 1 & 2 
day trips also offered. 


USA: 1-800-451-6034 
ECUADOR: 
Telefax: (593-2) 458339 


RO 


| THELIMA TIMES * 
Every Month... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite b-6 
Lima 18, Peru 
o Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 a 


Ithaca Club News 

It’s clear that if the 
South American Explorers 
Club had to rely on regular 
memberships, the Club 
mighthave folded long ago. 
Worse, had that happened, 
it’s more than probable 
that Melanie would not 
have met John (see follow- 
ing) and there would have 
been no wedding of our 
Quito Manager on Sep- 
tember 6, 1996. This heart- 
warming event the Club 
owes almost entirely to the 
splendid generosity of 
those select and caring 
members who support 
their club above and beyond the ba- 
sic requirements of membership. To 
this distinguished elite, our Con- 
tributing, Supporting, Life, and Af- 
terlife members, we extend bound- 
less gratitude: 


CONTRIBUTING: 
Glenn Austerfield 
Mason E. Byles 
Dr. Ben L. Castricone 
Sonu Dhillon 
Paul E. Douglas 
Gary Easton 
Gordon Gooch 
Michael Freire 
Bob Friede 
Brett Friedman 
Robert & Ines Gessner 
Durward P. Hulce 
Peter C. Hunter 
Sudhanshu Jain 
Todd Kelly 
Roger E. Kendrick 
Michael Krause 
Julia Kruger 
Laura Mapier 
Kirk Mayer 
Dennis J. Messa 
Damon F. Mills 
Helmut Sandman 
Terry Simonitch 
Joseph Spaulding 

SUPPORTING 
Frank Campbell 
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David L. Robertson 
Jean Robertson 
Johnny Turner 


LIFE 
Thomas H. Smith 


CLUB MANAGER WEDS 

On September 6, 1996, under a 
blue Midwestern sky, Melanie Ann 
Ebertz, longtime Manager of the 
Quito Clubhouse, and John Kersch- 
baum were joined in holy matri- 
mony in a simple yet moving cer- 
emony in the woods behind the 
Kerschbaum family residence in 
Afton, Minnesota. 

The bride wore an exquisite 
ankle-length, off-white lace gown 
over a satin shift. A modified straw 
cloche with pink roses set off her ra- 
diant complexion to advantage 
while brown shoes of indeterminate 
origin lent a nomadic element to her 
attire. 

The groom was decked out in 
black trousers of fine wool, while 
matching black suspenders beto- 
kened a casual yet definite virility. 
Sporting the traditional wed- 
ding shirt of Mexico and points 
south, the spouse-to-be cut a 


dashing figure, at times rivaling 


the sartorial splendor of the bride. 
Locals (mostly family mem- 


bers), habitues of the 
Afton Farmers Market, 
provincial gentry, and an 
international set of 
glitterati strolled along a 
trail of fresh rose petals to 
a sun-dappled clearing in 
the trees. There, to the 
murmurings of a small 
brook, the ceremony took 
place, while overhead 
monarch butterflies 
wafted along a more or 
less southerly course on 
their migration to Mexico. 
Both the Ebertz and 
Kerschbaum clans turned 
out in force to celebrate the 
nuptials that brought to- 
gether two Minnesotan dynasties. 
Many illustrious personalities 
assembled on that day to witness 
the premier event of this rural 
vacationland. Chief among the no- 
tables was the Founder of the SAEC, 
Don Montague. Also present was 
Ithaca Club Manager Saoirse 


Ru ees ee a 


Melanie and John 
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McClory. Damaris Carlisle jetted in 
from England, put in an appearance 
and, making a surprise visit, Sheila 
Corwin flew in from Quito, arriv- 
ing minutes before the exchange of 
vows. Cindy Nelson, Tim Crowley, 
Bill Ward, Lyndi Denlinger, Sue Pa- 
pas, Alex, Chris, Earl, Connie, and 
Petra also attended. 

The ceremony over, the wed- 
ding party, to the musical strains of 
a merry fiddler, sauntered toward 
several festive marquees. There, 
while an Otavalan band played tra- 
ditional melodies, guests tucked 
into a vegetarian banquet and chat- 
ted amiably over the bountiful re- 
past. 

A note to Members of the South 
American Explorers Club: the union 
of John and Melanie poses no im- 
mediate threat to the continuance of 
the South American Explorers Club, 
and might even be deemed benefi- 
cial. 


Lima Club News 


You will all be glad to learn that 
the original, earliest, yes, the 
Mother Club, has finally entered 
cyberspace and is, as we speak, 
roaring down the fibre optic high- 
way—email has come to town. 
Want to message a Club member? 
Use this address: memberlima@ 
amauta.rcp.net.pe. Want to corre- 
spond with the Club staff? Use: 
montague@amauta.rcp.net.pe. 
Note that the Club’s email address 
opens with “Montague,” the name 
of our Founder. This blatant grovel- 
ing by the Lima Clubhouse was 
done in expectation of huge bo- 
nuses which, to date, have not been 
forthcoming. 

The response to the Lima Club 
contest (Find the Club Manager) in 
last issue’s (#45) Lima Club News 
was disappointing, and because no 
one entered, we have no winners or 
even runners up to mention in this 
issue. This is a particularly poor 
showing when you consider how 
much the membership is presumed 
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to know about Peruvian geography, 
notable sights, offbeat locations, etc. 
So where was the Club Manager 
anyway? At the crypt at the church 
in Lampa, “La Ciudad Rosada,” 
near Juliaca on Lake Titicaca. Still, 
we've deemed the contest a flop, 
and don’t intend to have another for 
a long time. 

Anyway, speaking of informa- 
tion, have you ever noticed how 
thin, how sparse, how empty, some 
trip report files look? Members, take 
note. We rely on you to supply the 
Club with useful, needed and valu- 
able information. Volunteer Jan 
Heisey did yeoman’s service retir- 
ing outdated trip reports. We are 
now in the process of reformatting 
all reports into A4 size (the Latin 
version of 8.5x 11,” i.e. letter size). 
This will make trips reports more 
user friendly to staff and members. 
But back to our main point. Should 
you come across an interesting ar- 
ticle in English about Guanaco feed- 
ing patterns, piranha sexual orien- 
tation, Peruvian weaving, or just 
about anything except my “My 
Four-Day Hike of the Inca Trail,” we 
want it. Send it down to us for our 
files, and while you’re at it, write a 
Trip Report yourself if you have 
been somewhere not already cov- 
ered in the files (or already in the 
files, if your Trip Report contains 
new or updated info). Your Club 
thanks you! 

What have members coming 
through Lima been up to? Well, 
apart from not entering the Find the 
Club Manager contest, quite a bit. 
Archaeologist Trisha Thorme con- 
tinues her study of ceramics in the 
Lurin valley near Lima, part of her 
doctoral research. Long-time mem- 
ber and Club advisor Paolo Greer 
arrived recently, and bought heap- 
ing plates of cebiche for the whole 
Club staff, for continuing on to 
southeast Peru. Members traveling 
through Cusco are urged to snap up 
postcards by Arabella Cecil. Profits 
from the sale of her great photos 


help support the children’s 
soupkitchen in Cusco. In Lima, 
member/photographer Rosalind 
Solomon's work was displayed in 
the Art Museum in a one-woman 
show, “Peru and Other Places.” 

New books by Club members: 
David Sharman’s much delayed 
Climbs of the Cordillera Blanca of Peru 
is out at last, and is a valuable re- 
source for Club members, especially 
you fearless climbers of Alpamayo 
and Huascaran. It can be purchased 
here in Lima, or from Ithaca. Finally, 
a beautiful book of black and white 
photos by photographer Robert 
Gerstmann, Bolivia 1928 has been 
published by Peter McFarren of Bo- 
livian Times fame. You can get a copy 
if you're in La Paz for $50, available 
from Quipos SRL, Casilla 1696, La 
Paz, Tel 591 2 340062. Peter tells me 
that members are continuing to re- 
ceive lots of mail c/o the Bolivian 
Times. 

Bill, Tara and I recently visited 
the women’s prison here in Lima. 
The Penal de Chorillos has several 
foreigners within it’s walls, mostly 
for drug smuggling. They would 
appreciate visits by anyone with 
news and books in English. If you 
want to visit, the prison is open to 
male visitors on Saturdays from 
10am - 4pm, and the same hours for 
female visitors on Sundays. Dress 
smartly (women need to wear 
skirts), and once inside, you must 
remain until 1 p.m. or 4 p.m., when 
they let you out. Pick up the current 
list of prisoners at the Club, as you 
may need to give a prisoner’s name 
to get in. 

Finally, the time has come for a 
change of personnel at the Lima 
Clubhouse. Bill and I will be calling 
it a day in mid-October. Bill’s plans 
are still being hatched, but he will 
not be leaving Lima. Members 
wishing to track him down will be 
able to find him somewhere in — 
town. Bill’s help over the past 
couple of years has been invaluable. 
Good luck, Bill. As for me, I shall be 


South American Explorer 


returning to England. Members in 
the UK may find me representing 
the Club one last time at the Inde- 
pendent Travelers World shows in 
London, Manchester and Bristol 
next year. Thanks to 
all those friends and 
members in Lima and 
elsewhere who have 
made the last three 
years so, er, enjoy- 
able! Also, jFelicita- 
ciones! to long time 
Lima Clubhouse sec- 
retary, Ofelia Lopez. 
Ofelia will be marry- 
ing Josef Van Zadel in 
Spring of 1997. All 
those who Ofelia and 
her daughter Sandy 
will join me in wish- 
ing them all the best for the future! 

—Richard 


Quito Club News 


Abdala Bucaram has begun his 
first term as President of Ecuador. 
Recent legislative acts include a fur- 
ther crack-down on drunk-driving, 
the closing of all salsa dance clubs 
by 2 a.m., and curbs on public uri- 
nation. Police have started enfore- 
ing the new laws at local festivals 
near Quito during the past month 
with the result that more than the 
usual number of party-goers have 
had to navigate (or not!) their way 
home by foot after hours. 

On the international side, the 
President has made several peace 
overtures to President Fujimori of 
Peru, and the local press is hoping 
for a breakthrough in the ongoing 
peace negotiations. On the other 
hand, what with Abdala praising 
Peru in one breath while tarring Pe- 
ruvian politicians as “burros” in the 
next, all bets are off on an immedi- 
ate easing of tensions. 

Ecuadorian Jefferson Perez 
stunning victory in the Olympic 
speed walking competition, is do- 
ing wonders for the sport in Ecua- 
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Chris Cochran, started as one 
of the Lima Clubhouse man- 
agers this year. 


dor. This was Ecuador’s first medal 
in Olympic history. Speed walking 
is now trendy, and on travel coyn- 
try roads you see people practicing. 
Jefferson, a young man from 
Cuenca, followed up 
his gold medal victory 
with a “pilgrimage” 
from Quito to Cuenca. 
Unfortunately, Jeffer- 
son was delayed in the 
south near the village 
Biblian after tucking 
into a meal of less- 
than-fresh trout. With 
his bowels in order 
once more, he com- 
pleted the walk, but 
his affliction proved to 
trravelers and ex-pats 
in Ecuador that even 
the fittest of Ecuadorians are prone 
to gastric disorders such as we en- 
dure on a regular basis! 

The race to qualify for World 
Cup soccer is well under way all 
over South America, and Ecuador’s 
chances of making the cut look 
promising. With four wins and only 
one loss, only Colombia is ahead of 
Ecuador among South American 
teams. The big match between Co- 
lombia and Ecuador will take place 
this October. An Ecuadorian win 
would make it the team to beat in 
South America! This is no small ac- 
complishment, as you true futbol 
fans know, and we can feel the 
excitment growing in the city with 
each victory. Fans are packing their 
yellow jerseys and planning their 
trips to France in ‘98! 

The Club is collecting donations 
for La Tola orphanage. Needed 
most are non-perishable foods, 
cash, bedding, and art/school sup- 
plies. Ata party thrown by member 
volunteers for the kids last July, ev- 
eryone teamed up to cook dinner 
for eighty people. This feast was 
followed with face-painting and 
games and general merry-making. 
The organizers beat a graceful re- 
treat once the kids settled down to 


watch a movie. If you are interested 
in working as a volunteer evening 
tutor at La Tola, please ask the Club 
staff for details. 


The Clubhouse Scene. . . 

The Club has come into posses- 
sion of a medium-sized half wetsuit 
which it loans to interested 
Galapagos-bound members. There 
is no cost, but we do ask for a $50 
refundable deposit. 

The Club’s New fax service is a 
huge hit with members, even as it 
occasionally drives our staff over 
the brink. We do plan to continue it 
as a regular Club service and we've 
established guidelines to make the 
whole process run more smoothly. 
For example, Members should have 
their faxes ready to go, with the full 
telephone number (including coun- 
try code —we have a reference chart 
posted). The staff will attempt to 
send a document up to three times. 
Thecharge for this service will be 
rounded to the half-minute. Is that 
fair or what? 

Curtain by lace curtain, we are 
putting the finishing touches on our 
beloved new Clubhouse. The lawn 
is looking good, too. While most of 
the several hundred square meters 
of yard are available for reading, re- 
laxing or writing postcards in the 
shade, a small section has been set 
aside for a vegetable garden. The 
plan is to grow fresh greens for the 
Clubhouse staff, with a bumper 
cash crop that might lead to truck 
farming. So don’t eat the lettuce, 
chard, basil, etc. We expect our 
home-grown produce will allay gas- 
trointestinal fears—both real and 
imagined—associated with street 
vegetables, and we have high hopes 
for our “Safe Salad” project. More? 
We expect to cut back on Club gar- 
bage by composting. Two wooden 
compost bins have already been in- 
stalled. 


—Club Staff 
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My Last Chance To Be A Boy: Theodore 
Roosevelt’s South American Expedition of 
1913-1914 


Joseph R. Ornig 


Here, for the first 
time is the gripping story 
of Theodore Roosevelt's 
Brazilian adventure 
through the Brazilan 
ecuatorial forest. Starting 
down the River of Doubt 
on February 27, 1914, the 
expedition encountered 
unknown tribes, wild ani- 
mals, daunting rapids, 
and disease. Conflicts 
broke out among mem- 
bers of the expedition as 
they dealt with hunger, 
injury, and even death. 
Roosevelt never fully re- 
covered from the experi- 
ence and died prematurely five years later. An amazing tale. 
$29.95 [Members $28.95] Item #210 


Mexico Handbook 


Joe Cummings & 
Chicki Mallan 


Has everything you'd ex- 
pect in a big fat guidebook-- 
getting there, getting around, 
currency exchange, health, 
food, lodging, etc. We've 
handed this new Moon 
Travel Handbook around 
the office and to a select few 
folk who know about such 
things and the vote is 
unanimous—“An excel- 
lent guide to Mexico by writers espe- 
cially well-qualified in all things Mexican.” 1st Edi- 
tion, 1996. 
$21.95 [Members $20.95] Item #197 


Costa Rica Handbook 
Christopher P. Baker 


COSTA RICA 
HANDBOOK 
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Winner of the Publisher’s Mar- 
keting Association’s Best Guide- 
book Award. But what do they 
know anyway? We'll come up with 
our own opinion, thank you. Any- 
way, you might ask, what with fif- 
teen plus guidebooks to Costa Rica 
out there, what does the world need 
with yet another one? Well, hard to 
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To order any of the titles on these pages, 
use our order form on page 63. The South 
American Explorers Club also sells a host 
of other excellent guidebooks and maps 
of South and Central America, cassettes 
and CDs of Latin American music, and 
some nifty t-shirts. To request a free cata- 
log: call (800) 274-0568 9A.M—5P.M. EST, 
fax your request to (607) 277-6122, e-mail 
us at explorer@samexplo.org, or take a 
look at our catalog on-line at http:// 
www.samexplo.org. 


say, but since it’s here, it’s about as good a guidebook as 
we've seen, and greatly superior to many. Why? We haven’t 
got the space to tell you all the reasons. Just take our word 
that this is about the most comprehensive, informative, well 
organized, information packed guidebook on the market, 
and this opinion is shared by the Explorers Club Marketing 
Association, which nominated it for the Best Guidebook 
Award. 1st Edition, 1996. 

$19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #198 


Costa Rica: A Natural Destination 
Ree Strange Sheck 


Well, yes, yet another Costa Rica 
guide, but an excellent entry for all that. 
Concise yet detailed write-ups on all the 
National parks, biological reserves, 
wildlife refuges, and privately owned 
nature reserves. In addition, you get 
the usual travel tips, how tos, where 
to stay, how to get around, etc., but 
with a definite ecotourism slant. 
Chock full of practical and essential 
information so you can bone up be- 
fore you go. 3rd Edition, 1994. 
$17.95 [Members $16.95] Item #304 


South American Explorer 


Backpacking in Central America 
Tim Burford 


What's this book about? 
Backpacking in Central America. 
Not Mozambique, not Bhutan, 
but Central America. On this 
subject, it does rather well--with 
62 maps, descriptions of wildlife 
and where to see it, tips on stay- 
ing healthy in a tropical clime, a 
trifle more than what you what 
you would like to know about 
rafting and other water sports, 
and a serviceable introduction to 
history and politics. Interested in 
treks between the colorful villages 
of the Guatemalan highlands, little known trails through the 
rainforests of Panama, or an exotic stroll through the Darien 
Gap? Well, this book is for you. 1st Edition, 1996. 
$15.95 [Members $14.95] Item #233 


The Art of 
South American Cookery 


Myra Waldo 


Harknarking in 


Central Ameria 


When was the last time you 
tucked into a succulent Chicken in 
Mustard Sauce, or a Bolivian Pork 
Casserole? Vegetarian? How 
about a mouth-watering Al- 
mond Raisin Pudding, or a stack 
of Sweet Fritters, Ecuadorian 
style? Well, it’s all here, every 
secret recipe, yours for a small 
donation to the Club. Thought 
you had all the cookbooks on 
South American Cuisine? Well, think again. Snap 
this up before it goes out of print and leaves an embarrassing 
gap in your cookery library. 1st edition, 1996. 
$11.95 [Members $10.95] Item #229 


Belize: A Natural Destination 
Richard Mahler and Steele Wotkyns 


About the best all around guide available, Belize: A 
Natural Destination, describes Central America’s tallest wa- 
terfall, Belize’s underwater park, the biggest cave network in 
Central America, as well as top wildlife sanctuaries, 
rainforests, and the country’s extensive Mayan ruins. 
Ecotraveler calls it “one of the best ecotourism guidebooks.” 
and Outside magazine “the best guide for both practical and 
historical information.” Want more? Belize’s Ministry of 
Tourism and the Environment named it the best travel guide 
to Belize. 3rd Edition, 1995. 
$16.95 [Members $15.95] Item #307 
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Guatemala: A Natural Destination 
Richard Mahler 


Fully revised and updated, Guate- 
mala: A Natural Destination guides 
travelers to this land of striking con- 
trasts, towering volcanoes, pastoral 
highlands, steamy jungles, idyllic 
beaches, and Mayan ruins. Has info 
on everything a guidebook should: 
accommodations and restaurants, 
outfitters, fishing and diving, ar- 
chaeology, flora and fauna, etc. The 
only guidebook with in depth in- 
formation on Guatemalan parks. 
Highly recommended for independent, 
nature-oriented travelers. 2nd Edition, 1995. 
$16.95 [Members $15.95] Item #306 


Climbs of the Cordillera Blanca of Peru 
David M. Sharman 


This book should end those 
complaints about all the bad the 
climbing guides to the Cordillera 
Blanca. This is the “good” guide- 
book to the climbs of the Cordillera 
Blanca of Peru. Looking for some 
information on climate and 
weather, equipment, fees? It’s here. 
Also info on mountaineering, ap- 
proaches, and a whole lot of illus- 
trations showing routes, camps, 
ridges, and such. If you must climb 
mountains (and it’s really not nec- 
essary that you do) then this is what 


you need to do it in the Cordillera Blanca. Over 200 moun- 
tains, 500 climbs, and 18 approach trails, and over 30 maps 
and drawings. Ist Edition, 1995. 
$24.95 [Members $23.95] Item #363 , 
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Bugs, Bites & Bowels | 
Dr. Jane Wilson Howarth 


BOwnES 

What the traveler needs is an | 
inxpensive, easy-to-use, convenienthealth 
guide. This book is it! Small enough to fit | 
in a pocket on your pack, it’s so cheap | 
you can afford an extra copy asa gift for | 
your doctor. Best of all, this paperback 
covers nearly everything you need to 
know to prevent or treat--at least initially--90% of the 
diseases you are apt to encounter on a trip through South 
and Central America. In simple and sometimes amusing 
prose (“travel broadens the mind and loosens the bowels”), 
Dr. Howarth explains what causes various diseases, how to 
avoid them and what steps to take if you contract them. 
$9.95 [Members $8.95] Item #377 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 
126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru 
(Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: 
Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Jorge Washington 311 y L. Plaza, Quito), Telephone (5932) 
225-228. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers 

Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific 

and educational organization founded in 1977 for the fol- 

lowing purposes: 

* To advance and support all forms of scientific field 
exploration and research in South and Central America in 
such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, and 
archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater 
running, mountaineering, caving, and others. 

¢ To receive contributions for the support of scientific 
research and exploration that comes within the Club’s 
range of interests. 

¢ To further information exchange among scientists, ad- 
venturers and travelers from all nations with the purpose 
of encouraging exploration throughout South and Central 
America. 

¢ To collect and make available reliable information on all 
organizations in South and Central America which offer 
services to scientists, adventurers, and travelers. 

¢ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilder- 
ness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: 
The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the 
Club. We are interested in receiving accounts of scientific, 
adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. 
Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual 
places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is 

partial; a complete listing of membership services is avail- 

able on request. 

¢ Members receive four issues of the South American 

Explorer. 

The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Mem- 

bers plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in 

person. Advise us when you plan to travel, for how long, 

budget, interests, number in party, and desired transpor- 

tation. The more specific the questions, the better the 

answers. 

¢ The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies 
or when problems arise. 

* Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handi- 
crafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

¢ The Club can receive money or goods for research and 
allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax 
deduction. 

¢ The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell 
equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange 
books, help with hotel and plane reservations in Quito and 
Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home 
away from home. 


¢ A wide variety of information sources and research 
facilities related to South America are available: 
Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these 
are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to- 
date source of specialized information on just about any 
topic--scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly col- 
lecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. 
To order reports without a listing, just let us know what 
you need. There is a per page charge for photocopying 
plus postage and handling. 
Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 
People: A network of knowledgeable people for special- 
ized information, research assistants, and travel compan- 
ions.. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: The following member- 
ship rates are for mailings within the United States. Resi- 
dents outside the U.S. (including Canada and Mexico) 
should add $7 for magazine postage. All membership dues/ 
donations are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Regular Membership (US$40) or Couple Membership 
(US$60). Entitles you to four issues of the South American 
Explorer, a Membership Card, discounts, use of information 
and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$75). Regular Membership 
benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$150). Regular Membership 
with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a 
Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$750). Regular Membership benefits 
for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, 
the last 15 back issues of the South American Explorer 
magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift 
subscriptions that may be conferred by the Life Member at 
any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$7,500). As an Afterlife Mem- 
ber you will, of course receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and Life Mem- 
bers. In addition, when you pass into the realm beyond, you 
will face eternity with serenity, assured of your Club’s 
perpetual gratitude. 


Subscription (US$22 one year, US$35 two years). Receive 
four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscrib- 
ers are not entitled to Membership discounts or Club ser- 
vices. 
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South American Explorer 


For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 


To place an order: 


1-800-274-0568 


Monday-Friday, 9am—Spm EST 


FAX (for orders or information): 
1-607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or 
to your whole family. See page 62 for a partial list of benefits. 
| All membership dues and additional donations are fully tax- 
deductible. 

All members outside the United States (including 
| Mexico and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 
Regular......... US$40[[] Couple.......... us $60 [J 
Contributing ...... $75 [[] Couple «.........000 $115 [] 
Supporting ....... $150 [[] Couple ..... .-- $225 [] 
Lifeicwacsaras $750 OD Couple .......... $1,150 
Afterlife ........ $7,500 Oo Couple ......... $10,000 ‘gi 
Subscription ...... $22 [[] Two years......... $35 [7] 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of Club Services. 


Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 


Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total 
to which shipping is applied. 


$75.01 t0$100 ......-..-. $895 
$100.01 to$150 ....... $10.95 
$150.01 to$200 ....... $1295 
$200.01 to$250 ....... $14.95 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 to Postage and 
Handling. For air delivery by First Class Mail to Alaska, Hawaii, 

| and Canada, add $8. For UPS 2nd Day or Next Day delivery, we 

| charge current UPS distance-based rate, plus $3.00 handling. Call 

l us at 1-800-274-0588 for 2nd Day and Next Day shipping rates, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

hs 


Allow 7-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and 
we will add the correct amount to your credit card. 

If you want, send your order, and we will advise you 
of the total cost plus postage charges so you can pay by check. 
Foreign checks and money orders must be in U.S. funds 
drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


To help us serve you better... 
Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 


Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog 
to the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, ad- 
dress and the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” sec- 
tion to the right. 


Order Form 


Quantity|Item # Item Name 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
Please check the TOTAL US $ 
appropriate boxes: 
[J New Address 
(] New Member or Subscriber 
(J Renewing, Membership # 


[J Don’t exchange my name with other organizations 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): | 
CO eae | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Expires: ________ Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 


Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


NOTE: UPS CANNOT DELIVER TO P.O. BOXEs. 


Ship to: (For UPS delivery or if different from above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 
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Bootie Bonanza 


Yes, for a little while there we were just going to GIVE 
AWAY, yes, hand out these delightful booties for FREE. 

But no, after much reflection, we realized our readers 
would disapprove as this would only cheapen these won- 
derful booties and devalue the priceless act of buying. In- 
stead, we’ve done the next best thing. We've slashed (well, 
not exactly slashed but reduced the prices somewhat) on 
these valuable works of folk art. 

When you buy one of 
these delightful handmade 
booties, you purchase an 
instant heirloom that will 
be handed down for 
generations and cher- 
ished by cherubic 
little children year 
after year. With ev- 
ery season, these 
booties will 
gather memo- 
ries like moss 
on a stationary 
stone, convincing 
your children later 
on that they had a happy 
childhood after all. 

You don’t have children? You can’t think of a worthy 
infant? So what? 

Put a bottle of Cutty Sark in a bootie and give it to your 
boss. Better yet, put a bottle of cheapo wine in a bootie for 
the postman, the doorman, the superintendent, or the cop 
that just happens to drop by every holiday. The wine-in- 
the-bootie ruse (better known as the “I-know-you-expected- 
more-but-see-how-thoughtful-I-am” gimmick) gets you off 
the hook in these tricky situations where you might have to 
cough up a $50 gratuity. 


Have a girlfriend or boyfriend? A significant or insig- 
nificant other? Stuff a bootie with small bits, a little ruby 
doodad, the keys to a porche, the deed to a chalet, a 
bluechip stock or a pound or so of beluga caviar. Has your 
mate been less than deserving? Fill a bootie with coal. Fi- 
nances a little tight this year? Go traditional—candy canes, 
nuts, fruit. 

Everything is better in a bootie. 

Booties come in three jolly 
styles. To make sure that every- 
body gets a bootie, we're offer- 
ing these little wonders at a 

new lower and, one might 
even say, irresistible price. 
Three enticing styles: A— 
the non-sectarian, 
ecumenical, non- 
denominational 
“I’m okay, 
you're okay” 
Market scene; 
B—the _ ever- 
popular Santa 
with Reindeer, and; 
C—the Harvest scene. 
So what if you don’t want a bootie? 
Someone you know out there would love a bootie. Get with 
the season and spread a little joy for the pittance it costs to 
buy one of these exquisitely handcrafted delights from 
Peru. No child, or adult for that matter, should have to face 
the holiday season without one of these booties. 

Each bootie approximately 11 inches long. Please 
specify style(s) with order. 

$10.00 [Members $9.00] Item #839 
Special: Order five booties, get one free. Item #838 
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